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MACK AND CHEVALIER. 

BY JAMES FEA5KLK FITTS. 


It was at least fifteen years ago (said the 
merchant, when his turn came to tell an in* 
ciderft of his experience,)—it was certainly 
not less than fifteen years ago that the first 
and only really serious adventure of my life 
happened. I will tell it to you in my plain, 
simple way; and though I don’t claim it to 
be nearly as interesting as those that my 
friends here, the colonel and the banker, have 
told, yet it was interesting enough to me at 
the time—painfully so, I assure you—and I 
think you’ll not be bored by it, short as it is. 

I must tell you first that I live in the 
neighborhood of St Louis, but far enough 
from it to bother me somewhat in getting 
goods from that city in some seasons. To 
reach this place you have to ascend the 
Missouri almost an hundred miles, and then 
strike off due north thirty more, with no rail¬ 
road to help you. Well, we’ve a good, broad 
highway now through our country, straight 
down to the steamboat landing, thanks to 
myself and two or three others, if I must say 
it, and we manage to get along pretty well 
with our teams. But it was rather different 
fifteen years ago, as I well remember. Then 
there was a dense forest covering that 
country, and the roads were made by simply 
cutting a straight path of two rods wide 
through the woods, clearing out the stumps 
as well as it could be done, and that was all. 
And queer going it made. In the spring, 
when everything was wet under foot, it was 
about as much as your life was worth to go 
three miles in a wagon. If you got along at 
all, it was through mud up to the hubs, at 
the rate of three miles an hour, with the 
variety of occasionally breaking a wheel to 
pieces, or tearing it from the axle against one 
of these hidden stubs; and I have known 
horses, and at least two men, to be swallowed 
up and perish outright in some of thqse awful 
quagmire holes. It is a fact T gentlemen; and 
the only wonder to me is how we ever rescued 
such a country from the wilderness, and 
made it the promising place that it is now. 

I was bom and brought up myself in New 
Hampshire, and lived there till I was twenty; 
and then the western fever seized me, and, 
with two hundred dollars in my pocket, 
I struck out for Missouri. I reached the 


place I have been telling you about in due 
time, and found quite a collection of log-hut3 
and pine-shanties, and some promise of a 
large town in the future—which, by the way, 
has been fulfilled. My idea was to push on 
into the heart of the backwoods, buy me some 
land, clear and cultivate it, and live pioneer- 
fashion until-the country was cleared up; 
but chance turned my thoughts in another 
direction. 

While I was looking for a place to stay 
all night, I rambled into a great pine-board 
building, which had the letters “Store” 
rudely painted over the door. There I found 
a busy, active man of about fifty bustling 
about and selling axes, pails, rope and flour 
to a crowd of rough-looking people who pur¬ 
chased largely, at what seemed to me pretty 
good prices, and mostly on credit. I sat 
down on a coil of rope and waited about 
three hours, till the place was cleared, and 
then approached the merchant, and asked 
him if I could pass the night somewhere 
about his establishment. He scanned me 
pretty closely with his sharp eyes, asked me 
a great many questions about myself, which I 
answered promptly, and finally inquired how 
I would like to clerk it for him a while at a 
good salary? The price he named, and the 
prospect of living in the settlement instead of 
roughing it by myself out in the woods, drove 
all ray romantic notions of the pleasures of 
pioneering out of my head. I closed with 
him on the spot, went home with him that 
night, began work the next morning, and am 
now the junior partner in the concern, which 
has grown to be a large and flourishing one. 

Now, gentlemen, all this has a direct bear¬ 
ing on my adventure, as you shall hear im¬ 
mediately; but a word first about my 
employer’s family. It consisted only of him¬ 
self, his wife and one daughter, who was then 
a bright, handsome girl, and about the only 
one of that kind in the settlement. I think 
it was a case of love at first sight between her 
and me; at all events, we were married in 
less than six weeks from the night I first 
visited her father’s house, and so the family 
had another member. Well, times are 
changed now with us for the better. Belle 
and I have now a pleasant place of our own. 
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and three chubby faces around our table. 
And now I'll tell about my adventure. 

My employer and myself worked hard, re¬ 
alizing that there was much 'money to be 
made in the business, as the event proved. 
Ills first stock was just what the people of 
this new country wanted, and before X had 
been with him a mouth it was pretty much 
all sold out, and still the-demand was in¬ 
creasing. The country was filling, up, and 
there was as yet no competition, and I went 
to St Louis and bought to the extent of the 
funds we had. I wont tell you how long it 
took me to get these goods up to the settle¬ 
ment; that journey would make a chapter by 
itself. I did it by the aid of pluck and perse¬ 
verance, and after they were arranged in the 
pine-board bouse, they went off more rapidly 
than the last. The people came from within 
a radius of twenty miles, in eveiy direction, 
and bought largely; and it was not long 
before this stock, too, began to run out. 

Just about this time my employer con¬ 
cluded to send me on a collecting tour among 
his customers, and X went. My adventure is 
coming now, gentlemen; but just let me tell 
you how we came to give credit to many of 
our patrons. My employer was a shrewd 
business man, and knew that although there 
was an abundance of money among the set¬ 
tlers, it was mostly in the pockets of the 
better class, those who had purchased laud 
and were working it In the ordinary course 
of human dealings, it would require some 
months for money to get into circulation, as 
it was sure to do sometime, for the settlers 
were of course bargaining, buying and selling, 
and laboring. Therefore he declined to trust 
nobody whom he was satisfied intended to 
settle in the vicinity and work; and so at the 
. end of three mouths, when I figured up the 
books, I discovered that we had about twenty- 
five hundred dollars coming to us, besides 
cash receipts. 

“ Of that we may reasonably expect to col¬ 
lect at least one thousand,” said my employer. 
“ "W ell, John, I think you may go on a col¬ 
lecting tour. Take Cheralier and my basket- 
sleigh, and spend what time is necessary to 
get in as much as that- Clear out now! 
Good luck to you!” 

I went home with this benediction, and 
announced the news to my wife. I had only 
just returned from St. Louis, and at the 
mention of another absence, the dear little 
girl’s face grew very serious. 

“ You'll be back to-morrow, John ?” she said. 


“ I’m afraid not, Belle. Your father says It 
will require at least a week.” 

And with that the tears came into her 
eyes, and, putting her hands and head both 
on my shoulder, she sobbed like a child. I 
was touched by her grief; I knew she loved 
.me wonderfully well, and I was at the same 
time surprised by it. 

“ Wliy, Belle,” I said, “ what is the matter 
with you? There’s surely nothing serious 
about this.” 

She looked up in my face and tried to 
smile; but it was a poor attempt, and ended 
in another spell of crying. I knew something 
was the matter, and waited to hear wliat it 
was. 

When she had recovered herself a little, she 
told me. She said tlAt on the next night 
after my-xeturu from St. Louis, she had been 
troubled with a dream about me, and that 
she had not been able to shake it off yet. She 
dreamed that I was in a ship, sailing very fast 
toward a great rock which towered up above 
the waves, and threatened to destroy the 
vessel. It seemed to be right on the rock, 
and she expected to see the ship go to pieces, 
when she heard the sudden barking of a dog, 
the rock sunk out of sight beneath the waves, 
and the ship passed on unharmed. 

“ Now, my dear wife,” said I, “ you see that 
is all nonsense. I never was on a ship in my 
life, and suppose I never shall be; and the 
barking of your dream-dog seems to me to be 
very nonsensical in its effects. Have done 
with your fears. Belle. I shall be back in a 
week, and maybe sooner. Now get my car¬ 
pet-bag and coat, and 1*11 go and harness up 
Chevalier.” 

Chevalier was my employer’s horse, the 
pride and envy of the settlement, and the 
only blooded animal in it. lie was a noble 
brute, strong, kind and handsome, fleet of 
foot, and with an intelligence that was re¬ 
markable. Some of my leisure moments had 
been given to teaching him; and among other 
tricks that he had grown proficient in was 
that of rearing. He never could be made to 
rear under saddle; but when in harness, a 
quick pull of each rein, separately, would 
bring him upright in an instant I had often 
surprised, and sometimes alarmed people who 
rode with me, at the quickness with which 
the horse obeyed the signal. The “basket- 
sleigh ” that my employer referred to was one 
that he had brought from Pennsylvania 
with him—a light, wicker frame, on runners, 
which our Chevalier could carry along 
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a good road easily at twelve miles the hoar. 
1 harnessed and drove him up to the house, 
and my wife came out and handed me my 
overcoat and the portmanteau. The latter I 
designed to carry the specie which I hoped 
to collect. It was empty now, excepting two 
pistols which had not been removed from it 
since my return. I knew that both of them 
were loaded and capped. 

“ Good-by, dear,” I said, after I had put on 
my coat and gathered up the reins. 

She took hold of m3' wrist and detained me. 

“ Wait a moment, John.” 

Then she called to Mack, my great New¬ 
foundland dog, and he came out of the house, 
and, at a motion from her, jumped into the 
sleigh and curled himself at my feet. 

He was a noble fellow, my brave Mack. I 
really think there never was such another 
dog. He was large-framed, strong and pow¬ 
erful, seemed to know every’ word that was 
spoken to him, and had a love for we and 
everything belonging to me that was wonder¬ 
ful to see. I had brought liim all the way 
from New Hampshire, and we had grown to 
feel perfectly secure in the house with him, so 
watchful and faithful was the noble dog; but 
it never occurred«to me to take him on this 
trip, in a sleigh. 

“Belle,” I said, “yon are a silly girL The 
dog will only be a botheration to me, and ten 
to one you’ll want him here before I get back ” 

“Now, John, please do take him—for me! 
I cau’t help thinking of the barking of the 
dog in that dream, and I feel sure that Mack 
will save you from great danger while you are 
gone. Please do take him, John—take him, 
just because your silly little wife is afraid to 
have you go without him.” 

Of course the girl had her way. I was 
never able to understand how a man can re¬ 
sist this kind of persuasion. I never could, 
and never expect to. So I kissed her and 
chirruped to Chevalier, and he bounded away 
through the settlement like an arrow. I 
looked back at the turn of the road, and saw 
Belle still standing where I had left her, and 
I knew that her eyes were full of tears. 
There was a little choking in my throat, as 
there always is when I leave her; but I 
smiled then, at her fears, and poked Mack in 
the ribs, upon which he retaliated by playfully 
seizing my boot between his teeth. I had 
occasion enough afterward to be thankful for 
the fears that had given me this faithful ally, 
and I never again distrusted the wisdom of 
my wife’s counsel. 


I have said something about the roads; I 
must say something more. It was thp dead 
of winter now, and an unusually heavy snow 
had fallen, filling in the roadway to the depth 
of your feet. There had been travel enough 
to pack it hard, so that I found the sleighing 
excellent. Chevalier’s hoofs glanced nimbly 
over the snow, and in two hours I had made 
more than twenty miles, and had reached the 
substantial log-cabin of one of our best and 
most intelligent customers. He received me 
with a hearty welcome, and when I told him 
what my mission was, he invited me to make 
his cabin my headquarters while I remained 
in the neighborhood. I thankfully accepted 
the invitation, stayed all night, and the next 
morning, under the guidance of Dick, my 
host’s youngest son, a clever boy of about 
thirteen, I started out to make my first ex¬ 
periment in collecting. It does not concern 
my story to describe everything that happen¬ 
ed to me during my stay with our friend, 
which lasted rather more than a week. I left 
the house bright and early each morning, 
sometimes with Chevalier and the sleigh, but 
much oftener on foot, as no conveyance could 
be drawn over the rude paths through the 
forest that we had to pursue. Yery often 
there was no path, and no signs of one except 
the “blazes” or axe-marks on the trees, 
which my guide understood muili better than 
I did. Dick Selkirk always went with me, as 
I should have been poorly off without him; 
and, mindful of Belle’s caution, I took Mack 
everywhere I went; and to make assurance 
doubly sure, I had a pistol in each overcoat 
pocket But I saw no danger. The people 
among whom I went were an honest, thrifty, 
industrious set, mostly from Connecticut, and 
my success in the business upon which I 
came proved to me that they were industri- 
ously and profitably minding their own 
business. During this week I must have 
walked more than a hundred miles through 
the woods, and ridden two more on the back 
roads. Dick Selkirk prattled as all boys do, 
and gave me much amusement with his 
queer notions; and Mack made himself im¬ 
mensely popular at every hut and cabin we. 
visited, by his willingness to caper and play 
with the children. The evenings at Selkirk's 
passed pleasantly, and altogether I had a very 
fair time out of what I had dreaded as a lone¬ 
some, dismal trip. Except the last of it. 
Now I have reached that, and when I have 
told you about it, you will see that I have not 
lengthened my story without purpose. 
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When I began to realize that I had collect¬ 
ed about as much money as my employer 
expected from this trip, I sat down to count 
it up. X had been out all day, and it was 
now just at the edge of the evening. Supper 
was almost ready, and I made up my mind 
that if my portmanteau contained as much 
as I thought, I would only wait to appease 
toy hunger before returning to the settle¬ 
ment X poured out the money on the floor, 
and counted it It was all in gold and silver, 
for bank-notes would have been despised 
among us then, and there was the sum of 
eleven hundred and seventy-three dollars. I 
scraped it back into the portmanteau, closed 
and locked it, and went down the ladder to 
join the family at supper. After that was 
over, I waited only long enough to smoke a 
pipe with my host—cob-pipes, I believe they 
were, but quite as good as our meerschaums 
now-a-days—and then I announced my in¬ 
tention of returning to the settlement imme¬ 
diately, They were all sorry' to have me go, 
and made me promise to come again and 
bring my wife before the winter was gone. I 
put on my coat and muffled up my ears, and 
sat down to get my feet thoroughly warm, 
while blaster Dick was sent to the shed to 
bring up Chevalier. He came back in a few 
moments leading the horse by the head. The 
lines were gone; he could not find them 
anywhere. The horse had boen standing 
alone only an hour since we last brought him 
in; but it had been long enough to allow 
some depredator to make this theft. I won¬ 
dered why he had riot taken horse and sleigh 
as well; but Selkirk was terribly angry. He 
said it was the first theft he had heard of 
since he came into this neighborhood, and he 
vowed to hunt up the thief, if it took him a 
week. He insisted on making- my loss good 
himself, but I told him I would only consent 
to borrow a pair of lines for a few days; and, 
after they had been procured, I delighted 
Master Dick with the present of ten silver 
dollars, a small fortune in his eyes, and with 
the portmanteau and Mack in the sleigh, I 
called out good-by again, and, whistling to 
Chevalier, took the road homeward. 

The sleighing was still excellent; the night 
was clear and cold, and the full moon made it 
as bright as day. We skimmed along for a 
mile or two, my thoughts all the time on 
Belle and the happy meeting we would have 
in a little time, when the extraordinary con¬ 
duct of Mack attracted my attention. He 
had been lying quietly at my feet, with the 


rug which enveloped them also covering him. 
lie suddenly shook it off, growled savagely, 
and began to smell around the bottom of the 
sleigh. 

“ Be quiet, Mack!” I said. 

Instead of becoming quiet, he growled 
louder. I suppose X was annoyed to have my 
pleasant thoughts of my wife interrupted, 
and I did what I never had before, kicked 
the dog. He looked into my face as reproach¬ 
fully as a human being could, and then by 
down at my fee t again. I tried to spread the 
rug over him again, for it was very cold; but 
he shook it off, and by with his head upon 
his paws, crouching down as I have seen lions 
crouch in the menagerie, his jaws set to¬ 
gether, and his eyeballs glaring in the moon¬ 
light. 

Had it been summer time, I really believe I 
should have thought the animal was going 
mad. Xever before had I seen him behave 
thus; and his conduct troubled me so that I 
shouted to Chevalier, and we skimmed away 
faster. About sixty rods ahead I saw a tall, 
blasted tree, which I had been told was half¬ 
way from the settlement to Mr. Selkirk's, 
and pulling out my watch to observe the 
time, I saw to my surprise ^iat I had been an 
hour and three quarters coming twelve miles. 
I think I was never so astonished in my life. 
The capacities of Chevalier were so well 
known to me, and X was so sure that his ordi¬ 
nary gait, without the frequent urging I had 
given him, would carry Mack and me a mile 
in six minutes, mile after mile, that I could 
not comprehend that he had been so slow, 
while apparently travelling fast I called to 
him again, and he stepped off smartly; the 
dog growled, and, I am heartily ashamed to 
say it, I kicked him hard in my unreasonable 
anger. I had cause to repent of those kicks 
before another ten minutes had gone. 

I passed the blasted tree, and entered upon 
the last half of the way. Before me now lay 
a long, level stretch of road, without an ob¬ 
struction or turn for several miles, and one 
dazzling white surface of snow upon it 1 
looked out ahead,,and just as far as I could 
see to distinguish anything from the snow, 
probably not less than a mile away, I saw a 
black speck. It did not hold my attention 
when I first saw it; but as Chevalier sped on, 
rapidly devouring the distance, it took form 
and size, until when within thirty rods of it 
I could plainly see that it was a man. There 
he stood, upright in the middle of the road, 
without speech or motion, apparently waiting! 
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"Was he waiting for me ? Bid he know that 
I was coming with eleven hundred dollars in 
cash in a portmanteau at my feet? And, if 
st>, what would he do? For the first time 
since my absence from the settlement I began 
to feci nervous, and thought it would only be 
safe to take out my pistols and have them 
ready. I felt in my right-hand overcoat- 
pocket, and found nothing; I felt in the left 
one, and found nothing. They had both been 
removed, and at Selkirk’s. 1 was certain 1 
had them when I returned there at night. 

A horrible suspicion of intended murder 
and robbery flashed upon me* and here I 
was, stripped of my weapons and defenceless. 
The horse was now within four rods of the 
motionless figure in the road, and hearing 
down rapidly upon him, and with the desper¬ 
ate idea of running over him, I shouted to 
Chevalier, and lashed him with the ends of 
the reins. He bounded like a bolt up to the 
man—stopped in his fright, swerved, and was 
instantly seized by the bit, and his head 
brought down by the powerful ruffian. Be¬ 
fore I had time to think, there was a shout, 
which I distinctly heard, “Tour money, 
quick!'’ and then came two pistol shots, in 
such rapid succession that I could not have 
counted two between them. One ball passed 
through my hat, as I afterward discovered, 
within an inch of my head; the other went 
between my right arm and my body, cutting 
the skin in its passage. Almost at the 
instant Mack gave a ferocious growl, and 
dove under the seat upon which I was sitting. 
I heard him snapping and growling, and 
heard a human voice, half-suffocated, trying 
to say, “O God! O God!” and then I thor¬ 
oughly realized the situation. The man who 
had stopped me was struggling with Cheva¬ 
lier. desperately striving to keep his head 
down, when a happy thought came to my 
deliverance, and I quickly jerked the lines, 
one after the other. Quick as thought the 
noble brute broke away from the ruffian’s 
£rasp, and reared straight up in the air above 
his head, coming down again instantly. I 
saw that the man was lying motionless be¬ 
neath Chevalier's hoofs, and, at a word from 
me, the animal flew onward, while I lashed 
him into greater speed. The growls of Mack 
underneath me had ceased, as well as the 
cries of the miserable being who was suffer¬ 
ing in his jaws; and in a few moments the 
glorious dog came out again and put his 
bloody paws on my knees, while he whined as 
if requesting some recognition of what he 


had done. I was terribly excited—I could 
not help it; the awful trial I had just passed 
was enough to work upon stronger nerves 
than mine; but I put my arm around the 
noble fellow’s neck, and hugged him as if he 
had been a woman. The last half of the way 
was passed rather quicker than the first, and 
the gallant Chevalier was covered with sweat 
when he stopped at the door of my employer's 
house. 

I tumbled in upon my wife and her parents 
sitting around the fire, and I was just about 
speechless from cold and the reaction of my 
excitement. The sleeves of my overcoat 
were bloody where the dog had put his paws, 
the bullet-hole in my hat was conspicuous, 
and I appeared so exhausted that poor Belle 
.thought me badly hurt, and took me in her 
arms, crying like a child. 1 found voice after 
a while to say that I wasn’t hurt at all, and 
to ask my father-in-law to look under the seat 
of the sleigh. What he found there all of 
you know by this time. The man was stone 
dead, Mack’s teeth having tom and mangled 
his neck frightfully. He was a great, burly 
fellow, and was recognized the next day, by 
some one at the settlement, as the same that 
Selkirk occasionally employed. Under the 
seat was a discharged pistol—my pistol— 
which in this scoundrel’s hands had very 
nearlf taken my life. I began to understand 
the matter pretty well; but not so well as I 
did the next day, when the dead body of the 
ether man was brought in. He, too, wa3 
(lead. Chevaliers descending hoof had 
struck him full in the forehead, fracturing 
the skull. He was recognized by myself as a 
man who lived near Mr. Selkirk, and who had 
been sent for several times while I was there, 
to help in com-husking. My other pistol 
was found in the road where he dropped it. 
Selkirk came to the settlement the next day, 
and with his help the web of villany was 
completely unravelled. Both men had been 
at his house the afternoon previous to my re¬ 
turn, but had left about an hour before I 
came. Both might easily know that I had a 
large sum of money with me, for no secret 
had been made of my business, and it had 
been talked over in their hearing. After 
talking with Mr. Selkirk, I remembered for 
the first time that I had left my overcoat in 
the sleigh after coming back to the house 
that afternoon. Here, then, was the oppor¬ 
tunity which the intended robbers and mur¬ 
derers embraced to ste’al my pistols, and for 
otic of them to secrete himself under the 
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sleigh-seat. In the -woods, near the scene of 
the encounter, Hr. Selkirk found one of his 
horses, saddled and bridled, and hitched to a 
tree; and he had no doubt that it had been 
ridden there that evening by the man whom 
Chevalier killed. My stolen lines were found 
a week after, hidden in the shed; the object 
of the villains of course being to delay me 
until one of them could reach the scene of the 
contemplated robbery, or get a sufficient 
start. * 

This, I believe, is the whole of this remark¬ 
able attempt, the only serious adventure, as I 
told you, that I ever had. It made me noto¬ 
rious far and wide, and I was chosen sheriff 
of the county at the first election because of 
it; although really I ean’t see that I displayed 
any courage in the affair. I think the credit 


of the thing belonged entirely to Chevalier 
and Mack, noble animals as they were- The 
former carried me many a long joun-Jyrafter 
that, while I was sheriff, and Mack wasemy 
constant companion, always ready to protect 
me; but the occasion never arose again. Our 
country has always been remarkably free 
from robbers, and I believe the terrible fate 
of these two men has not ceased to act as a 
salutary warning. Chevalier and Mack both 
died several years ago, full of years and 
honors. My wife cried like a baby over them, 
and I felt about as bad as if they had both 
been human. And, speaking of Belie, let me 
advise you, gentlemen, always to heed the 
lesson that this affair taught me, never disre¬ 
gard the advice of your wife. 
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MADALINE WIRTH’S RIDE. 

BY L. YEC.OXA STOCKWT£LI~ 


Miss Wirth was in strange baste, or tbe 
coachman was intolerably slow. It could not 
have been the latter, for the horses, though 
reeking with foam, were flying over the 
ground at a break-neck pace. Miss Wirth did 
not seem to know this, for nearly the twenti¬ 
eth time since starting, she put her bead out 
of the window and spoke to the driver. 

“ Thomas, we must go faster.” 

“Yes, madame,” his whip cutting the air 
with a snap, as he spoke. 

Though Miss TTirtk was young in yeans, 
the title of madame was invariably given her 
by her fathers servants. 

“And, Thomas,”—thee oachman bent down 
again—'* if the horses are giving out, we can 
change at DeerpoiuL Use your own judg- 
me nt, only /cwf 

“All right, madame.” 

He took up his former position, and Miss 
Wirtli closed the window. 

Thomas v&s an obedient, quiet servant, as 
it was necessary that he should be; but he 
had, it must he owned, considerable curiosity 
to know why they were travelling in such 
mad haste, to that little, out-of-the-way place, 
Wexford. He hoped they would be in time 
for what seemed of so much importance; and 
certainly they ought to he, for never a coach 
flew through the air as this one did. They 
seemed in a fair way for destruction, Thomas 
thought, with the horses plunging forward so 
desperately, and the clouds of dust whirling 
about them. But his mistress still cried “ fast¬ 
er, faster.” Nothing short of lightning speed 
would satisfy her, he believed. 

They changed at Deerpoint, as had been 
suggested, and were off again. With fresh 
animals, the trees, fences and houses seemed 
to have taken to themselves new wings. Even 
Miss Wirtli grew a little alarmed. She raised 
the window again. 

“Are the horses safe, Thomas ?” • 

Thomas thought they were. The landlonl 
had given liis word that they were swift and 
sure; and the landlord, Thomas added, had 
once been master of the Grange at home, and 
knew MissWirtb. He understood that she 
was in great haste. 

This satisfied the lady, and she s ank back 
again. 


The sun was perhaps an hour high, when 
the travellers rode into the outskirts of Wex¬ 
ford. Straight through the town, the orders 
wore; but as they came in front of the 
churchyard, and Miss Wirtli saw a procession 
filing in, and gathering around a newly-open¬ 
ed child's grave, she made a sign to the coach¬ 
man to halt. Before he could spring from the 
box to assist her. Miss Wirth was upon the 
ground, and making her way through the lit¬ 
tle crowd, which silently gave way on either 
side Cor her to pass. Her actions seemed to 
say that she had, perhaps, a right to make 
others stand aside. 

When she came beside the pall-hearers, 
they put down the coffin instantly, as if she 
had ordered it, though her lips had not open¬ 
ed, and the undertaker stepped forward and 
Unscrewed and raised the lid. 

It was a young child they were burying, a 
child with a sweet, innocent face, which lay 
as placid and calm upon its pillow, as if it 
were reposing in its mother's arms. 

One sharp cry, quickly smothered, and the 
lady knelt beside the coffin, and put her face 
to the little cold face before lier. The men, 
and they were not very refined-looking men 
cither, removed their hats, and not a few 
brushed tears from their eyes. No one saw 
the lady shed any, but there was that in her 
face which spoke of agony too deep for tears. 

The coachman heard some one say that tbe 
child had been taken by a poor woman from 
the alms-house, and was nothing but a pau¬ 
per, or so had been supposed, at least. If this 
lady was, or had ever been, anything to it, she 
Was pretty late in saying so. Thomas moved 
away. He did not like to hear Miss Wirth 
spoken of in such a manner, for he knew that 
she could be nothing to the little corpse yon¬ 
der. And yet—Thomas was lost in wonder. 
He knew nothing at all about it. 

Miss Wirth knelt, with one hand thrown 
across the coffin, and her head bowed over 
the little one, until the sexton, seeing that it 
was growing late, touched her lightly. 

She rose with a start, looked around wildly, 
then seeming to remember, turned back, and 
kissing the lips, and tiny hands, convulsively 
many times, she lowered her veil and walked 
steadily hack to the carriage. In two min- 
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ales they had turned, and -were riding rapidly 
over the road agaiD. 

Thomas, the coachman, did not see Miss 
IVirth's face again, until she stood upon the 
steps at home. Nothing could have been 
calmer than it seemed to be then. 

“I took you with me, Thomas,” she said, as 
he was turning to mount the box again, after 
having helped her to alight, “ because you can 
he trusted. You will not forget?” 

“ No, madame.” 

Thomas thought, as he drove to the stables, 
that there was little danger of his forgetting 
the mad chase they had had, and all to see a 
little child buried at last Bat 2ie was to say 
nothing , he understood, and when he thought 
of his proud mistress sinking down so helpless 
anil white in that country graveyard, be made 
up his tnind that there was something, indeed, 
that needed keeping But Thomas was 
dose-mouthed, nis mistress's secret was 
safe, or what little he knew of it, at least. 
Miss Wirth went into the house wearily. She 
hoped to escape observation, but her father 
met her In the hall. 

“ Well, Madeline,I hope yoursteange whims 
are over for the present We were astounded 
fo find that you were gone,” he said. 

‘•Were you?” she answered, turning her 
face away, and walking past him. 

" I hope you wiiJ he contented to remain at 
home now. I do not like these mysterious 
rides,” he called to her, as she was ascending 
the stairs. 

“ This is the last one, father,” she said, her 
voice choking a little. 

Squire Worth went in to his paper, and 
Mad aline was at last in her own room. She 
turned the key in the door, and fell upon the 
bed like one in a deadly swoon. 

Ko one disturbed her until the next morn¬ 
ing, at breakfast time. She answered that 
she would not come down until dinner; she 
bad a slight headache. 

There were guests at Wirth House, but the 
younger daughter, Alice, entertained them. 
They were her friends more than Madaline's. 
Since Madaline’s three years abroad, she had 
seemed to care nothing for society, until she 
had gained the reputation of being something 
of a misanthrope, much to her father’s annoy¬ 
ance, who liked his daughters to shine in the 
gay world around them. 

There was only one person whose atten¬ 
tions Madaline would accept at alL That 
was Dr. Stearnes, her father's stanch friend, 
and a genial, warm, and true-hearted man 


Some had gone so far as to call them lovers, 
though there seemed to be little like that 
between them. 

At dinner Madaline took her customary place 
at the table. Hr. Stearnes sitting opposite her 
as usual. 

“You have not been well, I am sorry to 
hear,” he said, as they commenced dinner. 

Her father was the only one who knew that 
she had been away. The others thought her 
indisposed, and her sister suspected nothing, 
for Madaline had always been strange, or for 
sonre time, at least 

“A little headache,” Madaline answered, 
careigssly. “It is nearly over now.” 

Her looks belied her words, as Dr. Stearnes 
was keen enough to see, though he did not 
say so. That she wished him to shield her 
from the inquiries and condolence of the rest, 
he understood at once, and was quick to meet 
her need. 

As they rose from the table, Madaline went 
into the darkened parlor and sat down. The 
others, except Dr. Stearnes, who followed 
Madaline, betook themselves to other parts of 
the premises. 

“ I beg your pardon, Madaline, but I think 
you are certainly too ill to be down here,” Dr. 
Stearnes said, as he sat down beside her. 

“O no,I am not” she answered, rousing 
herself with an effort, to convince him of his 
mistake. “ I am very well now.” 

“ Then you are sick otherwise than bodily?” 

She gave him a swift glance of inquiry, be¬ 
fore answering. Evidently he was only con¬ 
jecturing. “ How could you think that ?” she 
asked, smiling lightly. 

Dr. Stearnes looked quite sober as he went 
on. “"There is one sideofyou,Madaline, that 
people, and even your friends,seldom see; hut 
I have watched you carefully—” she started a 
little, but did not take her eyes from his face 
—“ and I am sure you are in some trouble, 
though you do not say so.” 

“ And pray, upon whose authority do yon 
take the part of a detective?” she asked, a 
slight color springing into her cheeks. 

“ I have been your friend for years, Mada¬ 
line” he said, gravely, not noticing her anger. 
“ If I have watched you, it has been because I 
thought you needed help. Who so sure and 
willing to give it as I ?” 

A look as of a hnnted animal at hay, sprang 
into Madaline's eyes. She turned away with 
clenched hands and compressed lips an in¬ 
stant, hut it was useless. He had probed too 
deep, and come too near the truth. She 
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broke into a wild torrent of tears. . So utterly 
abandoned was her grief, that Dr. Steames 
was frightened. He rose and turned the key 
in the door. It would not do for others to 
see her thus. 

How little he had known this woman, after 
all. How little the world, which had judged 
her heartless, had known her. He could not 
bear to see her thus. What could he say? 
lie was at a loss how to act for once. He 
waited until he grew thoroughly alarmed. 
He must certainly try to stop this tempest of 
woe. He approached her carefully. 

u iladaliue, you must not give way so! It 
will kill you! I am so sorry I said a word H 

She either did not or would not hear* him, 
and he went to the other side of the room 
again. At last, when lie was upon the point 
of calling some one, fearing to leave her in 
such a state longer, she grew quiet, and her 
sobs ceased. When she seemed to bo herself 
again, he said, quietly, fearing to excite her: 

“ I will take you to your room if you wish 
it, Madaline, and I hope you will pardon me 
for unintentionally wounding you/’ 

u I should ask your pardon,” she said, in al¬ 
most her natural tone, at the same time un¬ 
covering her face. “ Forgive me for troubling 
you with my tears, hut I think I should have 
gone mad if something had not started them. 
Sit down and I will show you how truthfully 
you judge.” 

He begged that she would not exert herself 
to talk to him. He was quite satisfied to 
leave it until some other time. But she mo¬ 
tioned him to a seat beside her, with some¬ 
thing of her old manner of command, and 
began, “You know I went to Europe with 
Mi's. St. Starr?” 

Dr. Steames bowed his head. 

“And you know, too, that when I returned, 
I was a changed woman V* 

He bowed liis head again. 

“ I was married while abroad—” her listener 
started violently in his chair—“ and had one 
child.” 

The doctor actually rose upon his feet, he 
was so astounded. 

She went on, without noticing his surprise, 
spealdng very swift, hut quietly. 

“My husband was a poor artist that I had 
met and loved here; but my father had for¬ 
bidden him the house, and threatened him with 
dire vengeance if he pursued me further. 
Mrs. St- Starr was so alarmed when she found 
what I had done—which she did not, until 
three months before my child was bom, and 


when I was forced to tc’l her—that she ma& 
me give the child—Heaven forgive me!—into 
her care when it was five weeks old, and made 
me take my oath that I would return to 
America with her. I knew what my father 
Was, and was myself half-frightened, and com¬ 
plied easily. You know what they both are. 

I came home with her. not knowing where i 
my child was, or if I should ever see that or ’ 
my husband again. Two months ago, when = 
Mrs. St. Starr lay dying, she told me who had ! 
the child, and where I could find it. I went 
twice by stealth, and saw it in disguise. Xoxt 
week I intended to take it and go to Europe 
to join my husband. I had sent a trusty 
woman ahead to get it, by paying the poor 
woman who had it a sum of money, and tell¬ 
ing her that its mother had been found, and 
they were to meet me at the harbor. The 
child was found deathly sick, and without say- 
ing anything of her business, I was telegraphed 
for at once. Yesterday I saw the child dead H 

Miss Mirth stopped suddenly, and the room 
was still. She leaned back in her chair with 
.closed eyes, and her face -was ashy white. 
Dr. Steames was too much surprised and agi¬ 
tated at the story he had been listening to, to 
notice her. 

“ \Vas your husband’s name Hugh Forsyth V 
he asked. 

She had strength enough to malm a slight 
forward movement with her head. 

“ I will help you if I can,” he said, and ris¬ 
ing, he led Madaline to her room, and then 
went to Squire Mirth’s private office. 

He was sadly mistaken if he thought any¬ 
thing would move him. The squire heard 
him through without showing the least sur- 
• prise, and then said, in his hard, stern way, 
that Madahne had been suffered to have her 
own way hi everything hut this, and if in this 
too she had outwitted him, and accomplished 
her ends in spite of them, she alone must 
hear the consequences. She could go to her 
poverty-stricken artist, and live on love the 
Test of her days if she chose. 

Dr. Steames and his sister had intended to 
travel this season, the doctor said, and they 
took Madaline with them, and did not leave 
her until she was safe with her husband in 
Florence. 

After they were away, and had been gone 
some time, Thomas told the squire about the 
wild ride they had taken to sec a little pauper 
child buned; and when he told him how the 
rough men there had cried to see his mistress 
kiss the little lips, and lace, and hands, so pas- 
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fcionatrJy, it broke the squire—hard-hearted 
as he was—-completely down* or something 
did—-lie would never own what Anti lie 
sent for his eldest child and. her husband to 
come home. 

Dr. Steames was the first to welcome them, 
and when Mndaliue saw* a little grave, with a 
marble cross at its head, in their family-bury¬ 
ing ground, she did not need to ask whose 


grave it was, or who had shown such thought¬ 
ful care in placing it there. 

hlrs. Forsyth has other children now, hut 
the memory of a little, sweet face, that should 
have breathed its last upon her own heart, 
but found its only friend among strangers, 
will make her a sad woman to the end of her 
life. The woman who befriended her child 
receives an annuity from an unknown source. 
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MADAME VICTOIRE'S ENGLISH TEACHER. 

b BY MISS AMANDA M. nAI.U, 


Madame Viotoiiie’s school was in the 
lower part of the city of New Orleans, nuin- 
hcr one thousand and twenty-six, line de la 
Riviere. I remember the number well, for my 
father told it to ills agent to whoso care lie 
consigned me, and tiro agent repeated it to 
tlie captain of the steamer, and the captain 
rehearsed it to his clerk, and finally it was 
dinned into the cars, and at last into the con¬ 
sciousness of a white-headed old negro who 
was to drive me up from the wharf. 

“A tousan’ twenty-six!” said the old fellow. 
“ I know him. Big school 1 Where de young 
ieddies learns ail do fine tings!’’ lie said, with 
a pull at ins tattered cap and a comical 
grimace. “Madame bery big leddy,” lie 
added. 

I drew back into a corner of the carriage in 
a dismal mood. What did I care for her 
great ladyship? I would a thousand times 
rather have been going home to my old black 
nurse Chloc. IIow happy I had been there I 
Could anything be pleasanter than idling 
away the delicious summer days in the old 
parlor, or gallopping up the river road on 
autumn mornings, or playing at keeping 
house and entertaining friends in the short, 
mild winter? But the war bad come and 
broken in upon this sweet, restful home life. 
Already it was a thing of the past. 

My father had accepted a colonel’s com¬ 
mission in the army, and he at least antici¬ 
pated a long struggle. It would never do to 
leave me on the plantation, lie said. So hero 
I was, an untaught, motherless girl from an up¬ 
river town, ignorant, shy, proud and affec¬ 
tionate, about to make my debut among 
Madame Victoire’s polished pupils. I dreaded 
it unspeakably, and I shed some bitter tears 
as l lay back in the carriage and watched the 
stately verandacd houses slip by, and wonder¬ 
ed between whiles how soon we should come 
to Madame Victoire’s, and dreaded to see tho 
carriage stop. It did stop at last, and before 
a high colonnaded building with a white front, 
set back in a garden, of which one only caught 
glimpses through the interstices of a magnifi¬ 
cent hedge that enclosed it and tho grounds 
in a wall of living green.. 

It was an old-fashioned house with an oriel 
window in tlie front upper hall, and odd¬ 


looking dormer windows projecting from tho 
roof. Two or three young faces peeped from 
this oriel window, and I shrunk back, dread¬ 
ing to alight, and thinking I would give 
worlds wero my introduction well over. 

At last there was no shadow of excuse for 
my remaining longer in the carriage, and I 
came forth, came reluctantly and sheepishly, 
followed old Pedro and my luggage up a long 
brick walk that led to the front door. 

When we got there Pedro had to do a deal 
of ringing and thumping, during which I 
patiently waited. Northern people, accustom¬ 
ed to sec entrance doors swing inward almost 
immediately after the bell wire is pulled, 
would have been impatient and surprised at 
such dilatoriness; but I was accustomed to 
the shiftless ways of Southern servants, and 
was not inclined to scold when after ten min¬ 
utes’ siege a lazy-looking mulatto opened the 
door, handed in my trunks, and shuflleil along 
before me to the parlor. 

This was an oblong room with a bay win¬ 
dow ; thero might have been an outlook from 
this window upon the garden, but the view, 
whatever it was, was shut out by inside 
Venetian blinds and heavy silk curtains. 
Some light came in, however, where, at 
another window, the upper half of a blind was 
unclosed. By this faint light I made out a 
pretty room, furnished apparently for winter 
use, for tho carpet was of a deep maroon with 
a gold cord running all over it in convolutions 
which allured and baffled mo; the chairs wero 
in terry, in tlie same dark, warm color; some 
shining fire-irons glittered on the hearth of 
the open stove, and altogether I thought tho 
room, though oppressive and glaring this 
genial summer day, would be a cosy retreat 
in winter. A few white vases were here and 
there; one or two pallid statues gleamed 
from their niches, and a few pictures were 
upon the walls. From most of these I turned 
indifferently; they were poor landscapes, 
caricatures of nature. But a portrait hung— 
as I noticed at the time—so that the light fei! 
directly across it, attracted me. 

It was a young girl in conventual robes— 
tho dress a straight, loose gown of some 
homely gray stuff, high at tlie neck, leaving 
only tho slender white pillar of the throat 
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bare, long and close at the wrists, which were 
wonderfully small and delicate. The whole 
interest of the picture centred in the face; 
that was a study, for as Ignorant as I was, I 
dimly felt that at the time, for my eyes kept 
going back to it again and again. The face 
was beautiful, but this was not all; a creamy 
olive skin, long, waving hair, drooping eyes. 
But these alone would not have so allured 
me. It was some occult power in the face; 
some hidden spell in the soft eyes. 

I was standing before this picture, gravely 
studying it, when I became aware of another 
presence. There had been no sound, no 
jarring door or footfall, and yet I turned sud¬ 
denly and looked into a calm, pale, smiling 
face. 

“Mademoiselle contemplates my portrait!” 
said this lady, whom I knew at once must be 
Mmlame Victoire herself. 

I stammered some apology, which she 
received graciously. 

“Do you think it like?” 

“ Very like, except, perhaps that you are a 
little older now,” I said, diffidently. 

The faintest shade of crimson stained the 
clear pallor of mad nine’s cheek. 

“My friends say that the picture is so like 
me that it might have been taken yesterday,” 
said she, severely, 

I knew at once that I had made a blunder. 
X don’t think she ever forgave it me. The 
thin red lips, so indescribably full of power, 
and so like in the picture, shut more closely. 
Her manner stiffened at once from its first 
smooth affability, and became curiously 
distrait and distant. 

“Mademoiselle, the young ladies arc now 
in class. Presently they will go to the dining- 
hall. I will send a servant to conduct you 
thither,” she said, ami then glided from the 
room. 

So I was alone again, conscious of failure, 
chagrined, frightened and ready to cry. But 
I had not long to indulge my emotions. The 
servant who had admitted me shuffled along 
the hall, (lung open the door and drawled 
out*. 

“ Mademoiselle will please come!” 

I went as a victim to execution, traversed 
a long hall, descended some steps, and sud¬ 
denly found myself in a large room where a 
long table ran up and down the centre, and a 
multitude of girls swarmed about. At least 
so it seemed to my unaccustomed eyes, 
though there were not really above a hundred 
of them. 


“Mademoiselle Peyton, young ladies!” said 
a clear, incisive voice from the other end of 
the room, and instantly the buzzing of the 
hundred voices ceased for a moment, and all 
eyes rested upon me. My sight swam. A 
sense of suffocation came over me. Somebody 
put a glass of water into my baud. I tasted 
and was revived. 

“There! You looked like a ghost just now. 
Was it the air, or were you afraid of the 
girls?” 

I looked up at my questioner. She was a, 
tall girl, with a bright, homely face and a 
curiously disordered dress. She was not older 
than I, but she was at least a head taller. So 
I answered as I would a superior. 

“I am afraid it was the girls. I am very* 
diffident." 

She laughed, but not ill-naturedly. 

“Nevermind. We all have to go through 1 
it. Between ourselves, if I was a lady like 
madame, and kept a great school like this, Pd 
find some other way than tiers to introduce a’ 
timid girl. But that’s treason. It’s treason 
here to criticize any of madame’s doings.” 

I looked up. I suppose my face asked the 
question as plainly as words could have done, 
“ Why do you do it then ?” 

My friend laughed. 

“ O, I’m not afraid of her. I’m going home 
at the end of the year.” 

While this talk was going on I was slyly 
observing the girls. It was, as my companion' 
presently explained, the luncheon homy 
when the pupils all repaired to the dining- 
hall and partook of small white rolls and 
oranges, melons, or whatever fruit was in 
season. A bit of the light white roll was 
offered mo and I found it delicious. I thought, 
though, that the allowance was small, and 
that I might sometime go hungry. As this' 
thought crossed my mind I Jieanl madame’s 
voice at my elbow. I started, for I knew I 
had been thinking treason. 

“Tcrese Lavalle, you may show Madem¬ 
oiselle Peyton her bed. She is to take little 
Maria Boland’s place. When you have done 
this, introduce her to Miss Bose.” 

With tills madame glided on. Terese 
Lavalle, for this was the girl who had been, 
talking with me, looked at me a minute in 
silence. Then she said, with a droll expression 
on her face: 

"You have already offended Madame 
Victoirel now?” 

As we walked along the long hall on our 
way up stairs I told her. 
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“ Well, you me an unlucky girl. Madamo 
will never forgive you that, depend upon it. 
If there is anything sho prides herself upon, it 
is her youthful looks. Nations may decay, 
individuals grow old and perish, but Madamo 
Adele Victoiro is as immortal as the gods.” 

I laughed at this. 

“ I am sure, though, she looks years older 
than her portrait. And that is a nun’s dress, 
too. Was madamo ever a nun?” 

Tcreso shook her head solemnly. Her two 
small black eyes twinkled mysteriously. 

* “It would he hard to tell what madamo has 
or has not been. I've heard cpicer stories, and 
so will you if you keep your ears open. Some 
say madame is the daughter of a distinguished 
French emigre. Indeed, she hints at tins, and 
smiles sadly when the revolution of ’48 is 
alluded to; hut others intimate that sho came 
here poor and unknown, and got into society 1 
through the good offices of a Mr. St. Clair who 
knew more of her than lie ought to; and 
there is a story tiiat sho was a dancer in a 
New York theatre—then a teacher of 
languages to the aristocracy of that Yankee 
city, and so got to know Mr. St. Clair. Don’t 
you hate the Yankees?” said Tcrese, sud¬ 
denly interrupting herself. 

“No! Why should I?” 

“Wliy? llecause you are Southern, and 
every true Southerner should bate the 
Yankees. I’m glad you don’t, though, for 
now you'll love Miss Rose. Madame sneers at 
her, and a good many of the girls don’t like 
her, hut I love her dearly.” 

“ Who is Miss Rose?” 

“Tlio English teacher. I am to introduce 
you to her. Sho classes all the new girls and 
teaches English to the French and Creole 
scholars. Now if you have looked at the room 
long enough we’ll go down.” 

I took another look at it. It was a long 
room—long enough for six narrow white hods 
to stand in a row with space between them 
for a wash-stand and chair, and so narrow 
that only an aisle ran along at tho foot of 
their beds. Rut it was very light, and neat, 
and clean. Indeed, as I afterwards learned, 
tho whole house was under the immediate 
personal supervision of Madame Yictoire who 
was daintily neat in all her ways and 
belongings. 

We wont down stairs now into what appear¬ 
ed to ho a small recitation room. Half a 
scoro of the youngest girls were here, and tho 
air was vocal with cries of “Miss Rose!” 
“ Miss Rosel” 


“Miss Rose, indeed I” said Terese. “Vir¬ 
ginia Forrest, why don't you shout a littlo 
louder? Don’t you know how deaf Miss 
Rose is ?” 

“No, sho isn’t deaf 1 Are you, Miss Rose?” 
said the child, quite indignant. 

Miss Rose looked around, and seeing me 
smiled and held out her hand. My heart 
went out to her from that moment. I don’t 
know that she was what is called beautiful. 
Her complexion was not so pure as madamo’s, 
the contour of cheek and chin not so delicate 
and perfect, her eyebrows were not so ex¬ 
quisitely arched. Rut her eyes were brown, 
gentle and kind, and sho had a sweet, sweet 
smile that must have been tho heart’s sun¬ 
shine breaking outward. When I grew to 
know Alice Rose bettor I think I was glad 
that sho was not beautiful. I commonly tiro 
of beautiful faces. Rut I never looked at Miss 
Rose without wanting to look again and with¬ 
out loving her better. 

“ This is Miss l’cyton,” said Terese Lavalle. 

Miss Rose held my hand in a soft, warm 
clasp a ininuto and said: 

“ What is your first name?” 

“Josie! O Miss Rose, I wish you would 
call me by it,” I said, impulsively. 

“Thank you, Josie. I like tho name and I 
shall bo glad to use it. And now sit down and 
let us see what you want to do here.” 

I sat down, and as if sho had been my own 
dear elder sister I confessed to her my igno¬ 
rance, told her of my loneliness, of my 
mother's death, my father’s going into tho 
army and my utter homesickness and hope¬ 
lessness till now. 

A little more sot her mouth became, a littlo 
loss her color, a little her eye darkened when 
I spoke of my father, and that was all. And 
yet being a Yankee I know where her sym¬ 
pathies must be. After half an hour’s talk 
we went away. 

“Isn’t sho splendid?” said Terese. “If all 
Yankees are like her I wouldn’t mind being a 
Yankee myself.” 

This was my first introduction to Madamo 
Victoiro and her seminary. And months 
went by before anything remarkable occurred. 
In that year I had learned to understand 
madamo pretty well. I very quickly found 
that what I learned would depend almost 
wholly upon myself. Madamo never risked 
her reputation by attempting to coerce a dull 
scholar. She simply praised, and petted, and 
contented herself with sneering at the incom¬ 
petent behind her back. 
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Adelo Yictoiro was a Frenchwoman. No 
other nation under heaven could have de¬ 
veloped a character so subtle, so unscrupulous, 
able, intriguing, plausible and insincere as 
hers. I soon found that there was no escap¬ 
ing madame’s espionage. While apparently 
the largest liberty was allowed the girls, they 
were in reality kept under the strictest sur¬ 
veillance. No letter entered or left the house 
of which madamo did not master the contents. 
If two or three pupils talked or walked to¬ 
gether, madame was sure to be within earshot. 
If a girl held a conference with any of the 
under-teachers, madame was a silent, unseen 
witness. She glided up and down stairs and 
through the long halls in soundless slippers; 
her dress never rustled; her light footfall 
never awoke an echo. But always when you 
thought yourself alone she betrayed her 
presence. There was something uncanny in 
it. It gave me an odd sort of shiver to look 
around in the midst of an earnest conversa¬ 
tion and sco madame’s placid face with its 
stereotyped smile. But TcrcseLavallc laughed 
at me. 

“Of course she watches us. It’s a part ot 
her system, that either herself or Father 
Antoine shall bo always on duty,” said 
Tcrcso Laval I e. 

Have I spoken of Father Antoine ? Madame 
was a devout Catholic; she had a little oratory 
in the back part of the house, whither she was 
often us ed to re tire. Fathe r A i itoi n o was 1 1 cr 
confessor. More than that he was her friend. 
If any one Imd influence with madame it was 
Father Antoine. There were stories current 
in the school which substantiated this. For 
the rest the father was a mild*3ooking man 
enough; close-shaven, with small, keen, dark 
eyes, very low and soft of voice, and gentle of 
manner. He was known to sometimes win 
holidays for the girls which would not other- 
\\ iso have been granted. Nevertheless not 
one of us liked the hither. The aversion, if 
not founded on reason, was based upon in¬ 
stinct. Even the Catholic pupils—and almost 
all of the French and Creole girls were of 
that faith—shunned Father Antoine and had 
no good to say of him. 

The umlcr-teachcrs were puppets of 
Madame Yictoire’s, under-paid and dependent 
upon her will—all except Alice Bose. I don’t 
think she ever swerved from the straight line 
of duty, ever praised a pupil or flattered a 
parent to please madamo. Indeed, Miss Hose’s 
inflexible conscientiousness was the talk of 
the school. Some of the girls did not under¬ 


stand it, some of them laughed at it, but 1 
think it extorted the respect of all. 

One day there was a little flurry of excite¬ 
ment in the seminary, nitherto madame had 
taken no part in the question of the day. 
Whether she was for Union or Secession 
nobody knew. 

“She’s for her own interest,” cried the 
irrepressible Teresc Lavallc. 

A hot discussion sprang up. For me, I was 
of course inclined to side with my people, 
But then my heart clung to Miss Bose. The 
side she was upon could hardly be wrong. I 
had a long talk with her, and went away cry¬ 
ing. I would not believe, and she could not* 

The next morning the girls who rose earliest 
saw a beautiful flag of the Confederacy flying 
from the building. Terese Lavallc rushed to 
Miss Bose and drew her out upon a balcony, 

“ Behold, madamo lias defined her position l” 
she cried. 

First, Alice Bose’s face grew white; then, 
two blight crimson spots came on her check. 
Her eyes, usually so soft and kind, gathered 
fire. Her lips were set hard together. The 
soul of the woman was roused. 

I trembled while Teresc rallied her. The 
breakfast bell rang suddenly and we all went 
in. Madame Yictoiro always graced the 
dejeuner with her presence. It was the time 
when important announcements were made 
to the school; when sometimes girls were 
publicly reproved, and teachers dismissed. 
And so everybody looked and listened when 
madamo rising from her chair said: 

"Demoiselles, attention 1” 

" Madame is a natural orator,” whispered 
Terese, 

" You have seen the beautiful flag of the 
Confederacy which I have caused to ho 
raised,” she continued, in a resonant voice, 
" 1 had not thought my sentiments could be, 
for a moment, doubted. I lmd not believed—” 
here she put her handkerchief to her eyes— 
" that I could be thought so ungrateful to the 
generous land that protected me as to desert 
her in her need. But I have been calumniated. 
Let yonder flag answer the aspersions. Let 
no one dare malign the Institution again. 
One word more—I trust, young ladies, that 
you do not listen to treasonable sentiments. 
I trust, indeed, that no one under my roof 
dare utter them, hut if they do I adjure you 
to turn a deaf ear to them all. Father Antoine 
will return thanks,” 

The father repeated his formal grace. There 
was a moment’s hubbub, and then everybody 
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looked at Miss Rose. She was standing, pale 
and resolute, her eyes gleaming, her small, 
slight figure looking its stateliest, 
i “Madame Victoire.” 

There was instant silence. 

“Madame, I wish to request an immediate 
release from your service. I cannot live under 
a flag whose adherents are assailing the life 
of my country.” 

Madame smiled, but there was something 
very disagreeable in her smile. 

“Miss Rose, your request shall be attended 
to. Demoiselles, retire 1” 

We retired, some of us in tears. Tcresc in 
a towering passion. 

“Send away Miss Rose,indeed! Isnmdame 
crazy? Her school will not hold together six 
months. Verily she is insane.” 

Rut madainc was not mad. She had an 
eye open to her interest. While Miss Rose 
was packing her trunks that night a note was 
put into her hands. She read it. 

“Now isn’t this shameful!” she cried, 
presently, and burst into a passion of tears. 

Tereso picked up the discarded paper. It 
was from madatne. 

“Since this morning,” it read, “Madame 
Victoire has learned that no permits will at 
present be granted for leave to go out of the 
city. Perhaps, under these circumstances, 
Miss Rose will be disposed to recall her resig¬ 
nation. In that case madatne still considers 
Miss Rose a teacher in the seminary.” 

“Shameful indeed! She did it, Miss Rose. 
People have gone North freely until now. 
Ah! madatne is not crazy.” 

Alice Rose cried, but how could I do so 
when this little manceuvre of madame’s was 
the cause of keeping her with us, for Miss 
Rose had no friends anywhere in the South 
and her only alternative was to remain in 
the school. 

After tliis, things could never bo quite the 
same. There was a hostile power in the 
midst and madatne distrusted it. The espi¬ 
onage was more rigorous than ever. 

By-atul-by we wore quite cut oft’ from the 
outside world. Alice Rose longed for news 
from her friends. One or two Northern girls 
who had not been withdrawn in season now 
stayed perforce. There were battles and 
rumors of battles. Our little community 
shared in the excitement, the anxiety, the 
alarm ot the whole country. Occasionally a 
letter came with a heavy, black seal, ora tele¬ 
gram, and then some girl was sent for to the 
parlor and came back weeping. At such times 


I trembled and Terese turned white, for 
every male relative she bad was in the army. 
At last the blow fell. A loud ring came one 
day at the door. This svas common enough; 
the bell rang loudly many times a day. But 
this ring somehow paralyzed me. I let fall 
my book and looked helplessly to Alice Rose. 

“ My dear, don’t look so,” she said, instant¬ 
ly. “ It may not be for you.” 

But it was. Madame herself looked in. 
“Mademoiselle Peyton and Mademoiselle 
Lavalle,” she said, in the smooth voice in 
which I doubt not she would have prophesied 
her own demise. 

Terese and I looked at each other. Then, 
fast clasping hands we went out. 

In the parlor madamc read the fatal tele¬ 
gram. There had been a terrible battle and 
Colonel Peyton and Major Lavalle had fallen. 
O mo! we were sisters in misery then. Miss 
Rose comforted us, but no one could lift the 
shadow. 

Soon commands were received from the 
guardian whom my father nad appointed, 
that I was to remain with madamc. Terese, 
too, staid. One by one the rest dropped away 
till our number was thinned one half. 

At last one day there came astounding 
news. The Yankees had taken New Orleans. 
Their troops occupied the city; their vessels 
lay at ease in the harbor. Madame looked 
pale and held mysterious conferences with 
Father Antoine. Miss Rose laughed and 
cried for joy. 

“ You do not love the South,” I said, re¬ 
proachfully. “You woulcf be glad to bo 
among your own people again?” 

“ Glad!” she echoed. “ Glad as a sinner 
would be of peace.” 

“ Wlmt should I do it you left us?” I cried, 
the sense of my desolation coming over me 
afresh. 

“Go with me. Be my little sister, Josie; I 
love you!” 

Then I put my arms around her neck and 
in the sweet words of the old Scripture said: 

“Whither thou goest 1 will go, and thy 
people shall bo my people.” 

I said madatne held long conferences with 
Father Antoine. One of these was held one 
evening, and the next morning the beautiful 
flag of the Confederacy was missing from its 
place, and the stars and stripes floated there. 
It was an old banner, stained and torn, but it 
was the stars and stripes. It served to display 
madame’s loyalty. At least it was supposed - 
to do so. 
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Miss Bose was half wild with joy. But 
presently she grew restless. 

“ My brother was hi this corps ” she said. 
“ He should seek me out if he is living 1” 

And then she would tell me stories of that 
young captain, the pride of her far-away 
home. She had a photograph taken before 
she came South, a handsome, boyish face, full 
of intelligence and spirit. Somehow this 
young man assumed heroic proportions in my 
eyes. I echoed the words almost constantly 
upon his sister’s lips; 

“ Why doesn’t he come? I wish he would 
come!” 

One day, about a week after Madame Yic- 
toire’s opinions underwent such a remarkable 
change, Miss Bose was called to the parlor. 
She came back radiant—for even her calm, 
impassive face could shine with emotion. At 
dinner the reason came out. 

“ It always becomes us to offer succor to the 
needy and ill, does it not, father?” said 
madamc, turning her lovely eyes first upon 
him and then raising them to heaven. “ I 
have been visited by Colonel Fielding. He 
wishes me to receive some of his ill and 
wounded men. As a Christian I cannot re¬ 
fuse. Four of them are to bo brought here 
to-night. The two upper servants will mirso 
them. I myself shall havo the supervision ” 

A warm color flashed all over Alice Bose’s 
face. 

“If you would allow me, madamc,” site 
said, eagerly , (i I could do it easily. I should 
he so glad.” 

“Mademoiselle, you have your duties. The 
English studies must not be neglected. I can 
attend to the sick,” said madamc, icily. 

The English teacher’s fresh color faded. 
All the hope died out of her face. Two great 
tear3 welled up to her eyes. 

That night the sick men came. Madamc 
herself received them, herself saw them nicely 
laid in one of tnc dormitories used for pupils 
when the school was full. I noticed that she 
kept Miss Bose out of the way while the 
escort was in the house. 

That night I made a hold resolution. I 
would plead for Miss Bose with madaine. I 
sought her out the next morning. She was 
pacing up and down her own room when I 
tapped at the door. 

“Come in!” she said. 

But when I was in she scowled upon me. 

“ This is an intrusion, mademoiselle. I can 
have no noise here. The sick sold lei's are on 
this floor. A young Yankee captain lies very 


ill in the next room. I have promised Colonel 
Fielding there shall be no noise,” she said, in 
a whisper. 

“ I will be careful, madamc. But I must 
speak with you—about Miss Bose.” 

Her face grew cold instantly. 

“O, if you would allow her to help nurse 
these soldiers,” I said, earnestly. “She is 
pining for home—she has suffered so long! 
And this would be such a comfort to her.” 

Madame’s lace underwent a singular 
change. 

“ You know not what you ask, my dear 
mademoiselle. These oflieers arc young, 
handsome cavaliers. Miss Bose is susceptible, 
extremely susceptible. She would never do. 
Any love-making in my house would ruin 
me.” 

I laughed, laughed aloud. The idea of Miss 
Bose being too susceptible for a sick nurse 
was so exquisitely absurd. 

Madamc flushed angrily. 

“ You have your answer, mademoiselle.” 

I knew by the inflexible, set lips that I 
might as well plead with the great stone 
sphinx as with her, and I went sadly away. 

“A Yankee captain,” said Miss Bose, 
whitening to the lips. “ O Josie, Josie, if it 
should be my captain!” And then she wept 
wildly. 

“ I am so sick with longing for the sight of 
a home face,” she sobbed, piteously. “ Only 
think, it is two years since I had a word from 
my dear ones. Arthur maybe in his grave. 
I look at the sunbeams every day and wonder 
whether it shines on him too, or whether he 
is hid away in the dark earth, where corrup¬ 
tion and darkness are. O, I dream of these 
things all night.” 

I could not bear this easily. I could have 
suffered myself, hut I could not see my friend 
droop day by day. That night I took Terese 
Lavalle Into my counsels. 

“ I will do something for poor, dear Miss 
Bose!” I said. 

“Good! But how?” 

“I will write a note addressed to Captain 
Bose, and tell him his sister is here.” 

“Miss Bose has written to him again and 
again.” 

“But perhaps my note will reach linn.” 

“You will put it into the hands of some 
servant and he will give it to Father Antoine 
and Father Antoine will give it to madamc.” 

“ But I will try.” 

I did try and It turned out just as Terese 
had foretold. Madame produced my note at 
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breakfast and fixed her eye on mo. “ One of 
tho demoiselles had been detected in a clan¬ 
destine correspondence with a Federal officer.” 
And then, while I was overwhelmed with 
shame and confusion, she added that Madem¬ 
oiselle Peyton would remain in her room 
three days. So I staid in my room three 
days, fasted on bread and water, and came 
out with an unquenched spirit. 

“ I have another plan, Terese. I’ll adopt 
madame’s tactics. I’ll lie wait for the Federal 
officers. I’ll speak to this colonel himself, and 
demand if he knows anything of a Captain 
Arthur Rose.” 

“Madame has forbidden any teacher or 
pupil to speak to a Federal soldier.” 

“ I defy madame.” 

“Good!” said Terese. 

Poor Alice Rose was all this time ill in her 
room. X think madame delighted in this. It 
left her free to pursue her own schemes. She 
had never been known to be so affable within 
the memory of scholar or teacher. Every day 
when Colonel Fielding came to inquire after 
his sick men she received him in the parlor, 
was so gentle, so solicitous, that he must have 
thought his invalids had fallen into the hands 
of another Florence Nightingale. 

By diligent surveillance I ascertained that 
Colonel Fielding came at eleven o’clock in 
the morning, and that madame descended to 
him immediately. She was always in a be¬ 
witching morning toilet at these times. The 
girls all wondered whether the handsome 
colonel was a bachelor, and if not, if madame 
knew it. 

But this is not to my purpose. On the 
morning in question I saw Colonel Fielding 
shown into tho parlor. In a moment or two 
madame came down. The two chatted about 
ten minutes and then went up stairs. A half 
hour or more passed, and then I heard 
madame’s mellifluous voice on tho. stairs: 

“All, colonel!” she said, pausing near the 
door, “you cannot guess how sweet it is to 
live under the protection of our own dear 
flag at last. For months have I pined for a 
sight of it!” And she lifted her blue eyes to 
the beautiful banner. 

Madame little thought who was concealed 
behind the great clump of rhododendron by 
the door, who would have liked to come forth 
and shame her duplicity to her face. 

The colonel made some polite rejoinder, 
ami a few more sentences were interchanged. 
Madame was looking charmingly that morn¬ 
ing. She wore a loose wrapper of rose-colored 


cashmere; a girdle confined it at the dainty 
waist; her pretty foot just peeped from the 
hem; her fair, small hands were clasped with 
graceful ease. Her complexion was beautiful 
in its fairness; her eyes eloquent and her red 
lips smiling. The colonel could not have been 
a man and not admired. Yet he showed no 
empressement in his manner. The advances 
came from madame. But he lingered. Brave 
soldier as he was, there was rest and charm in 
the sweet morning, in the fair picture of sky, 
and river, and green park before him, in the 
society of the beautiful woman who seemed 
nothing loth to charm him. But at Inst duty 
called. 

“X must go back to my work, madame, 
though I would fain delay.” 

“And I to my poor sick men, whom you 
have made me forget,” she said, sweetly. 

An honest color reddened the soldier’s 
cheek at this adroit compliment. He lifted 
his hat, however, without rejoinder, and bade 
her good morning. Madame returned it and 
lingered a moment to see him down the path, 
and then closed the door. 

Now the colonel was wont to leave his 
horse at the great gate which opened to the 
drive leading to the stables, and to reach this 
he followed a circuitous path that led away 
through the grounds. Accordingly tho mo¬ 
ment the door dosed upon Madame Victoire 
I ran down the straight brick walk In order 
to intercept him. lie looked surprised, and 
stood perfectly still when I appeared before 
him from behind the laburnums at the great 
gate. 

“ I wfsli to speak to you, Colonel Fielding,” 
I said, breathlessly. 

“ I am quite at your service!” he returned; 
and he raised his hat and bowed as politely as 
he had done to madame. Now I had not 
supposed that Yankees were gentlemen. 
Finding Colonel Fielding to ho one put me 
quite at my ease at once. 

“ It is about a young officer who is supposed 
to be in your corps. At least he was in yom 
corps. I)o you know anything of Captain 
Arthur Rose?” 

“Captain Arthur Rose?” he repeated, 
blankly. 

“Yes, that is the name. Ills sister, Miss 
Alice Rose, has been a teacher in Madame 
Victoire’s* school ever since before tho war. 
She is sadly anxious to hear from him, and I 
ask for her sake.” 

“ Ills sister—here—in this house?” said the 
colonel, in a tone of astonishment 
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“Yes, O, you know him, I see,” I said, 
eagerly. 

The colonel smiled, though he still looked 
puzzled. 

“ X know him well. I have just left his sick 
room. Captain Hose lies in yonder chamber.” 
And ho pointed to the long south dormitory 
that overlooked the garden. 

It was my turn to be amazed. I stared at 
him a moment incredulous. 

“Can it be possible this is true?” I said, 
stupidly. 

“ I believe my character for veracity is un¬ 
questioned,” said the colonel, thoughtfully. 

“ 0,1 bog your pardon. Thank you! It 
seemed too good to be true. O, how glad 
Alice will be! Excuse mo, sir, I must go to 
her.” And away I went. 

I forgot that madame might see mo, and 
entered the front door boldly instead of mak¬ 
ing a ilctour by the kitchen as I had intended. 
I ran up to the dormitory where Miss ltose was. 

Sho lay there among her pillows, looking 
so white that I was almost frightened from 
my purpose. But who ever knew joy to kill ? 
So I said: 

“Dear Miss Hose, I have good news, joyful 
news for you 1” 

She sprang up instantly, and looked at me 
with pitiful entreaty. “Arthur!” 

“ire is here, in this house. He is ill, but 
ho is better. And O Miss Hose, you can sec 
him as soon as you arc able to get up!” 

Without a single word she began to rise. 

“O Miss Hose,” I cried, “are you sure you 
are able ?” ■ 

“Yes, I am able. I can just creep to his 
bed and kiss him, and then come back. God 
bo praised 1 My dear Arthur here!” 

She trembled so she could scarcely dress 
herself; but .1 assisted her, and at last she 
went out, trembling but happy. Even then 
she did not forget mo. 

“Don’t go with me, dear. Madame may 
be displeased.” 

But what cared I for madame then? I 
was in the midst of a revolution, and intoxi¬ 
cated by success. I went with her to the 
door, saw her totter up to the bed, heard his 
glad cry of “Alice, Alice!” and then sat down 
by the door and cried in sympathy. 

She came out in a little while, and I led 
her back to her room quite exhausted; but 
she rallied soon. Joy had indeed endowed 
her with life. The next morning Miss Hose 
appeared at the tabic, and when breakfast 
was ended, said, quietly: 


“Madame Yictoire, since I have discovered 
that one of your invalid oflicers is my own 
brother, I trust you will not refuse me the 
privilege of nursing him.” 

Madame’s countenance blanched. But 
when was her self-possession at fault? She 
recovered herself gracefully. 

“Your brother! My dear mademoiselle, 
what a charming accident I Your brother! 
Ah, the young capitainc! Mademoiselle, I 
congratulate you. He is my ideal of a hand¬ 
some, bold knight.” 

What made Father Antoine’s face darken 
at this? The pale, closp-shaven grave man 
became for the nonce another being. A new 
puzzle. But then everything about madame 
was a puzzle. 

In the varied events of the days Tcresc 
and I forgot it. In the first place, the surgeon 
pronounced Captain Hose’s convalescence so 
far advanced that he was able to sit up, and 
lie begged of his sister to let him sec the 
young lady who had been instrumental in 
reuniting them. So I was privately brought 
in. 

“I am glad to know you, Miss royton.” 
And he clasped my hand and looked up at 
me. The haggard face would soon be hand¬ 
some. My hero pleased me. “I can’t thank 
you enough,” lie added. “Consider me your 
sworn knight henceforth and forever.” 

“Softly, Arthur,” said his sister. “She is 
a rebel.” 

“She is a woman and loves you. I forgive 
her.” 

“ For loving me?” said Miss Hose, archly. 

“Ho; for being a rebel.” 

“ I don’t want any forgiveness for that,” I 
said, my Southern blood rising. 

“I’ll forget it then,” said lie, gently. 

“I can never forget it,” I said, a tide of 
recollections rushing upon me. “My father 
gave his life for what he thought a just cause, 
and I should bo an ungrateful daughter if I 
ceased to love that cause.” 

He looked at me pityingly. 

“Forgive me, Miss Peyton. I would not 
for the world wound you. I desire only to 
show my gratitude to you for.your great ser¬ 
vice to me. Let us be personal friends, 
though we are politically enemies,” 

I could not resist this, and so it was settled. 

This was one event. In the next place, 
Colonel Fielding did me the honor to inquire 
for Miss Peyton. He had known my father 
in Congress, and would be glad to pay bis 
respects to his daughter. And so, however 
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unwilling she might he, madamc was obliged 
to send for me. 

That was the beginning of a series of 
pleasant days. The summer heats presently 
came on. The few pupils who were not 
already gone departed. In fact, Madame’s 
school was virtually broken up. But Teresc 
and I, because wc had nowhere else to go, 
remained. The great house was now no 
longer silent or kept in restraint. A half 
dozen officers, and among them Colonel 
Fielding, took lodgings with madamc, and 
her income from the rent and board must 
have been equal to that drawn from her 
school. 

And she proved a princely hostess. The 
real power of the woman came out now. 
Her social tact was wonderful. She charmed 
all, and ruled so gracefully that her subjects 
submitted without a murmur. We were gay; 
wc had charades and petite dramas; we 
danced and sang, and Teresc flirted as it 
was her nature to dc. And amid it all Father 
Antoine came and went, the same grave, 
silent, pale, gray shadow. 

I don’t know when it first dawned upon 
me that in all this gay company there was no 
presence that Colonel Fielding loved so well 
as that of Alice Kose. 11 is eye sought her 
the moment he entered the room. If she was 
there he was content; if not, a cloud was 
upon him till she came. But 1 found out the 
secret before Miss Kose guessed it. I was 
happy to give my dear friend to this hand¬ 
some, stalwart Yankee soldier/ But what 
did madatne think? 

Suspicion made mo sharp-sighted. I soon 
came to the conclusion that madamc had 
what her people call a y ramie passion for 
Colonel Fielding, and that she would sweep 
Miss Kose aside, if she came in her way, as 
carelessly as she would a cobweb. I tested 
her one day. The two were walking up and 
down the veranda. 

“I wonder how Captain Kose likes his 
sister’s prospects?” I haul, carelessly. 

“Prospects! What? That ugly Yankee 
word! Mademoiselle, explain yourself,” said 
madamc, bending a fiery glance upon me. 

“Surely inadame has noticed Colonel 
Fielding’s penchant for Miss Kose,” I said, 
softly. “They are a charming pair, her 
blonde fairness contrasts so beautifully with 
his tawny beauty.” 

“Penchant! ITa, ha! Miss Rose is for¬ 
ward—these Northern girls are. But the 
colonel! Mademoiselle does not know. 


Mademoiselle is new—so new to society. I 
beg she will not so misinterpret any attentions 
site may herself receive.” 

I could see that madamc trembled from 
head to foot. But she had given my pride a 
sharp thrust, and doubtless that consoled her. 
At least, I saw no difference in her demeanor. 

A few days after this Miss Kose did not 
comedown to breakfast. I went tip as soon 
as wc wore through, and found her still in 
bed. She was looking ill. There was a 
bright color on each cheek, ami about her 
mouth and temples the peculiar whiteness 
which indicates disease. But I had hardly 
time to ask a question before the door opened 
and madamc came in. 

“ is my dear Miss Kose ill ?” she said, 
sweetly, and bent to kiss her. Then she 
shook up the pillows and opened the window 
for fresh air, did, in short, all that I came to 
do, ignoring me utterly. 

Alice Kose did not conic down that day nor 
the next. Then madatne herself asked the 
surgeon to look in upon her. lie did so, and 
pronounced her illness of small account—a 
little debility arising from the warmth of the 
weather, and perhaps over-excitement and 
anxiety in the past. A few days’ rest and 
some simple tonic would cure her. 

Why, then, did an indefinable suspicion 
haunt me? I could not bear to leave madatne 
alone with her, and yet it was impossible for 
me to hinder it. She was indeed a capita! 
nurse, light-footed, vigilant, deft and calm. 
Miss Kose declared that her mother could 
not tend her more kindly. 

Yet she drooped day by day. The surgeon 
looked grave. New symptoms arose that 
baffled him. 

“lias she taken anything to-day except, the 
medicine I ordered?” he said, one evening. 

“Nothing, doctor, except a few spoonfuls 
of chicken broth. Do you think that could 
have hurt her? Pray look at. it.” And 
inadame brought the bowl for his inspection. 

The doctor looked, tasted, and set it down 
almost impatiently. 

“No, no; that could not hurt her!” 

lie walked hack to the bed, and looked 
long and earnestly upon the patient. She 
had lost flesh rapidly within a few clays; Iter 
eyes were sunken; there was a pinched, 
worn, suffering look, that became every hour 
more marked. It was clear that the doctor 
was baffled. He went away at last, madamc 
attending him to the door. 

I had been a silent witness of all; but now 
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that the time for action was past, I bitterly 
reproached myself for my cowardice. Why 
did I not boldly divulge my horrible suspicion 
even in madamo’s presence? Only because, 
in spite of myself, she had gained over me, as 
over others, an ascendency which it was 
almost impossible to resist. But I hated 
myself for my weakness, and I sat down by 
the bedside, and, hiding my face, cried away 
my slmme,' 

I heard madame open the door and look 
in, then softly shut it and glide away. She 
was oft* duty for the time, I must rouse my¬ 
self ami consider what was to be done. 

I opened the door and looked into the 
entry. Madame was not in sight; but there 
was Colonel Fielding, just coming in at the 
outside door. I took a sudden resolution. I 
beckoned to him. He came up softly. 

“ How is she this morning?” lie asked, with 
a look of lender anxiety. 

“ Come in and see.” 

He seemed surprised for a moment, but 
presently followed mo into the room. I saw 
his countenance change as lie drew near the 
bed. 

“My God! Is she so ill?” And then lie 
stooped down and kissed her, muttering some 
inarticulate words. She never stirred from 
the stupor in which she lay. Presently lie 
roso up. Ilis eyes were streaming. “0, 
what is it?” 

“ She is dying—she is being murdered!” I 
said, passionately. 

He gazed at me in blank astonishment. 

“ Murdered 1” lie echoed, in a strange voice. 

At that instant I hoard madame’s voice in 
the entry. My instinctive fear of her arose 
instantly. 

“ O, you must go—go—she is coming! But 
do not go away. Meet me in an hour on the 
veranda.” 

At first lie would have resisted and stood 
his ground, but I think my frightened looks 
prevailed. I had just hurried him out by 
another door, when madame entered by the 
one in ordinary use. 

She saw, I perceived, that something was 
amiss; but she could not guess what. All 
her keen glances could not discover my secret. 

An hour afterwards I thought she was 
established in the sick room for the night, 
and I slipped down to keep my appointment. 
It was quite dark now; a warm mist was in 
the air, and the few stars shone but dimly; 
the veranda, shaded by a luxuriant growth 
of wistarias and other climbers, was in pro¬ 


found darkness. I heard Colonel Fielding’s 
voice in a whisper before I saw him. 

“I have waited for you, Miss Peyton. I am 
inexpressibly anxious to know what you 
meant. Is it possible you think there is any 
one here who is practising on that sweet 
girl’s life?” 

He spoke scarcely above a whisper, but the 
intense feeling in liis voice made me dread 
lest some one should overhear. Luckily I 
thought Father Antoine was away. But wo 
would be cautious; so I said: 

“Come a little further this way. The 
parlor is empty, and the room over it is 
unoccupied.” 

We stepped along softly till we were 
opposite the bay window. Then we both 
stood still and my heart beat hard ami fast. 

The bay window was open from top to 
bottom. The curtain was pushed slightly 
aside to admit the air, and showed a wax 
candle burning dimly within the room. It 
showed also madame—madame, whom I had 
thought watching over her patient—in her 
niglit-wrapper, and in close and earnest con¬ 
versation with Father Antoine. I trembled 
violently, and clung to Colonel Fielding’s 
hand. 

“Shall wo go elsewhere?” lie whispered. 

But the next instant he stood still and 
listened intently; for ho heard bis own name 
pronounced by Father Antoine’s lips, and 
coupled with an imprecation. 

“ You need not curse the colonel, Antoine,” 
said madnmQ contemptuously. “ Tis true lie 
lias those gifts which most men, yon, too, my 
poor Antoine, lack; but that should not 
excite your rage.” 

“Ilush, Adelel” And the priest lifted his 
hand warningly. “I have borne much from 
you, but this I will not bear. Moreover, you 
shall not ruin yourself. You shall not indulge 
this passion for the Yankee colonel. Adelo, 
it is folly. lie is colder than ice to you; and 
he worships the English teacher.” 

She seemed to quiver with anger. 

“ Will he worship her in her grave, do you 
think ? Will his love avail her in her coftin ?” 
she hissed out. 

“Adele, for Heaven’s sake, be careful! You 
are watched. Those two girls suspect you. 
Hark! there may be spies upon us now.” 

The father rose suddenly and approached 
the window. We drew back further into the 
shadow of the vines. Father Antoine peered 
out. The wind went sobbing through the 
wistaria and among the close, clustering 
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trees. Fattier Antoine coulil discover 
nothing. 

“You need not fear, Antoine. Tcreso 
Lavulle and Josio Peyton are both sound 
asleep. I saw them asleep before I came 
here.” 

Father Antoine seemed to hesitate; but I 
suppose he concluded that madauie s perspi¬ 
cacity could not have been misled. lie went 
back, and they talked more freely. Madame 
assumed a wheedling tone. 

“ Now, Antoine, be good. You know I 
shall detest this Yankee colonel if you give 
me time to come to it,” she said, with a low 
laugh. “ lint, for the present, I swear I will 
not be thwarted. I have always hated that 
meek-faced girl. Has she not confronted me 
before the whole school? I tell you I hate 
her!" 

“ Hut, Adele, you will bo discovered. There 
will be an examination, and you will be 
suspected.” 

I felt my hand clasped in a grip of iron; 
but I was insensible to pain, and I held my 
breath for the next word. 

“There will bo no examination, and if 
there were, I tell you that antimony does not 
reveal itself—will not to such skill as this 
Yankee doctor possesses,” said madamc. 
Father Antoine sighed audibly. 

“Adele, give it up. Let the girl live, lie 
content with my love.” She made no reply, 
but sat tapping her foot upon the carpet. “ It 
goes to my heart to see this done,” he said. 

“l'our heart!” echoed inadatue, with fine 
scorn. 

“It has beat truly for you, Adele, for 
twenty yearn. I have sacrificed honor, 
religion, everything for you.” 

“You did it of your own choice.” 

“I did not! You, beautiful fiend, witch, 
sorceress, you compelled me!" 

At this point 1 missed Colonel Fielding 
front my side. I did not know what was 
coming; I hardly breathed. I let the words 
of this unholy pair pass unheeded. 

After a time, long or short, l hardly knew 
which it was, lights suddenly Hashed through 
the hall, the parlor door was flung wide, and 
Colonel Fielding strode in, followed by two 
soldiers. Madame was upon her feet in ait 
instant. 

“ Colonel Fielding!” 

“Silence, traitress, murderess 1 You are 
arrested for attempt to murder I Flake ready, 
madame, to accompany these men!" 
Madamo’s burning eyes were on his face. 


She was whiter than marble, but her com¬ 
posure forsook her for only a single instant. 

“Your schemes are discovered,” said the 
colonel. “ You,” turning to Father Antoine, 

“ will he held as a witness.” 

But the father dropped upon his knees. 

“ 0 spare her, spare her 1” he pleaded. “ I 
will take care that she leaves the country. 
She shall do you no more harm. I implore 
you to have mercy.” 

“ Mercy for such fiendish cruelty I” 

Madame’s voice broke in. 

“At least, I may be allowed to retire to my 
room for a moment. You would not take a 
lady away from her homo at midnight with¬ 
out granting her that. Y r ou need not fear 
that I will try to escape.” And she smiled 
proudly. 

The colonel assented, but ordered the 
soldiers to accompany her up stairs and wait 
at her door. 

.She preceded them as a queen might (lo. 
They followed respectfully at a distance. She 
reached the landing at the head of the stairs, 
then we heard a fall. The soldiers reached 
her and raised her first. I ran up. Through 
the oriel window came the odor of peaches. 
What was it? 

“She has fainted!” said one of the men. 
Something fell from her dress to the floor. 

“ No, she is dead. It was in that vial 1” 
They lilted her up gently, and carried her 
down stairs and laid her upon a sola in the 
parlor. She looked very beautiful and placid. 
Heath had done his work swiftly and kindly. 

While we stood around, awed and silent, 
Father Antoine came near, lie stooped and 
kissed her cheek-. 

“ She was a lady,” he said, softly. “ Princely 
blood ran in her veins. She has known how 
to die bravely.” 

Two hours later, when all the house was 
aware of the awful event, I was passing 
through the hall, and was stayed by the 
sound of heart-breaking sobs. It was Father 
Antoine, who knelt upon the floor beside the 
woman he had loved, forgetting past unkind¬ 
ness, remembering-only the old tenderness 
and truth. 

Alice lioso recovered and became the wife 
of Colonel Fielding a few months later. 
Tcreso Lavalle deserted her people for a 
Northern home, won away by the potency of 
love. And to end with a bit of autobiography, 
when Arthur Rose was ordered North to new 
service, I found that good-by was too hard a 
word to be spoken. So I trust never to speak 
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It to litm until that day, when, to the one or 
tlio other of us, all earthly things grow faint 
and fade, and farewell is said to them all. 

Of Father Antoine—clianco nows came to 
me of a little, pale man in gray, who did holy 
service on battle-field and in hospital, and 


was not to ho awed by danger or disheartened 
by hardship. It was the father. Thus the 
shadow flitted through the war and was 
missed. False to many things which should 
liavo been sacred, he was true to his love and 
his religion. 
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MAGGIE’S EXPERIENCE. 

BY RETT WI2SWOOD. 


“ Thrke trunks and a band-box, as sure as 
I’m alive! Why, Maggie Westmore, wliat on 
earth are you coming to?” 

u I hope you are not going to scold me so 
soon, mamma,” said Maggie, with a deprecat¬ 
ing laugh. “I shouldn't like to have you. 
A ou have no idea how glad I am to be at 
home once more.” 

She paused upon the steps, looking rather 
grave, and absently began to trace a profile 
with the tip of her parasol, in the dust that 
had been allowed to collect there. 

“What can sister Helen be thinking of” 
she said to herself, “ to suffer the front stoop 
to get in such a condition ?” 

u I suppose you enjoyed living in the city, 
Maggie?” broke in this same sister Helen, a 
little shortly. “You used to speak of gay 
times, in some of your letters. It is a real sin 
to waste so much money on amusefnents as 
some of those city people do.” 
a Yes, I enjoyed it,” returned Maggie, sup¬ 


pressing a sigh. « But really, Helen, I do not 
think there is so much money spent foolishly 
as you seem to imagine. Of course there is 
something squandered, but I believe you will 
find that the same is also true of people living 
In the country.” 

“ Well, we will not argue that point Only 
I am rather glad, after all, that Uncle Lester 
took it into his head to adopt you, instead of 
me.” 

Maggie wanted to say that she was glad, 
too, but restrained herself. This was the 
first time she had been home on a visit for 
more than two years, and so of course she did 
not wish anything to occur to mar her 
pleasure. 

“Come in, my child” said her mother, 
bustling up the steps. “ Your father is in the 
store yet, but will he home to tea. He is very 
busy to-day, or he wonld have stayed at home 
to meet you.” 

Maggie entered the house, concealing her 
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disappointment as well as she was able. She 
bad hardly reached the family sitting-room 
before her two brothers, Willie and Ned, 
bounded it', greeting her most boisterously. 

“You dear fellow! How glad 1 am to see 
you!” she exclaimed, drawing little Ned to 
her, and trying to kiss him. 

“Quit that!” and the boy pulled rudely 
away. “Don't try to come the soft over rre. 
I am too old to be babied any longer.” 

He looked very dignified with his eleven 
years’ experience iu this vale of sorrows. 
Maggie laughed, though there were tears iu 
her eyes. She expected to see her mother 
rebuke the lad, but Mrs. Westmore only 
said: 

“Neddie has an exalted idea of his own 
consequence, you perceive. Well, I don't 
know why he should be discouraged in it. If 
he don’t assert his own independence iu the 
world, no one will ever do it for him.” 

“That is so, ma,” assented the young 
hopeful. 

“ Yes,” said the matter-of-fact Helen. “ Of 
course you are very glad to meet with Willie 
and Neddie once more, but it isn't best to be 
too demonstrative. It looks silly and weak.” 

Helen seated herself primly in a chair be¬ 
side a window, and took up her sewing. 

“Youcan take off your things ami leave 
them on the hall table, Maggie,” she said, 
never offering to assist her. 

Mrs. Westmore had gone on some mission 
to the kitchen, and so Maggie quietly obeyed, 
and removed her wrappings, though it was 
with. quivering lips. This was so different 
from the welcome that she had fondly pic¬ 
tured to herself. “ Either they are not glad to 
see me, or are wofully deficient in politeness,” 
she thought. 

“You wont find us much like your city 
friends,” said Helen, pushing forward a chair 
for her to sit down. “ Our little village was 
never noted for aping any new-fangled 
ideas” 

“And yet there are some fine people here, 
if I remember correctly.” 

“Of course. It would be strange indeed if 
there were not.” 

Maggie bad declined the chair, and was 
now standing beside the window, opposite her 
sister, looking rather wearily out into the 
street. Suddenly a strong hand was laid upon 
her arm. 

“ Haven’t you no greeting forme, Maggie?” 

“ O, is it you, Harry? Of course I have—a 
thousand of them;” and she grasped the 


young man’s hand very warmly, a bright glow 
breaking suddenly into the cheeks. 

“You have come to quite a young lady 
since 1 saw you last,” he said, looking at her 
keenly. 

Her eyelids drooped a moment. She wa* 
wondering if he remembered those happy 
days so long ago, when they used to go to 
school together, he a great strong boy, almost 
a man, then—and she a wee girl, and how she 
hat! often promised to be his wife, some day, 
when they were both grown up! What folly 
children are sometimes guilty of! 

Harry Henderson was a third cousin of the 
family, or about as nearly connected to them 
as that would be. He had been brought up 
among them, though possessing considerable 
property—thousands enough to have at least 
admitted of his keeping up a good style any¬ 
where. He was a lawyer, just coming into 
practice, and seemingly undesirous of a wider 
field of influence than that country village. 

“ You must have been very busy with your 
thoughts, not to have heard me when I came 
in,” he went on, his strong eyes yet upon her 
face. “ I made noise enough, Helen will tell 
you that,” and lie laughed. 

“ Yes,” said Helen, speaking quickly, “ you 
might have heard the clump of his boot heels 
half way to the street” 

“It was all my heedlessness,” returned the 
young girl. “ 1 was thinking what a nice, 
quiet place this is. To be sure it could be im¬ 
proved, if one had only the time and means. 
I wish it might be clone.” 

She glanced about the room with a sigh. 
The arrangement was certainly not a pleasing 
one to a person of delicate taste. The furni¬ 
ture was expensive enough, but sadly out of 
order. The carpet was not over clean, and 
the only picture on the walls was a faded-out 
print of Napoleon crossing the Alps, of which 
the only merit was its unlikeness to anything 
under heaven or on earth. It is a wonder 
that the shade of the little corporal did not 
liaimt the room, to avenge himself that such 
a caricature should be suffered to hang there. 

On the mantel were two bouquets of dried 
grasses, from which the beauty had faded 
forever. At one end was a little earthen 
bird, perched upon the edge of its nest, and 
opposite it a plaster of Paris parrot, gorgeous¬ 
ly dyed in green, yellow and crimson. On a 
stand by one of the windows were a few 
sickly plants, that looked as if they had been 
trying to grow, but only made out to spindle. 

“ It is well enough for us, as it is,” said 
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Helen, rather curtly. “We cannot afford to 
purchase every new improvement for our 
convenience. We are not city people, you 
will remember.” 

For some reason, the elder sister seemed to 
like to throw out remarks like this last, when¬ 
ever she could make a place for them. One 
might hare thought that she was possibly a 
trifle jealous of Maggie’s training in city life, 
despite the contempt with which she pre¬ 
tended to regard it. 

“Yes, it will do very well,” repeated Harry. 
“We are certainly just as happy without 
them.” 

Maggie opened her eyes in wonder. “ Has 
he, too, become a part of this hum-drum, 
slip-shod life?” she asked herself, with sudden 
pain. 

She longed to say something more, to speak 
out and explain her real sentiments, but the 
time did not seem propitious, and she was 
wise enough to remain silent. 

At tea time her father came home. His 
greeting was a little formal, but she knew by 
his manner that he was very glad to see her, 
and that satisfied her. She soon began to 
feel the most at ease with him of any member 
of the family. Somehow his blunt, gruff ways 
did not distress her as much. 

With a great rattling and clattering of 
chairs and dishes, they seated themselves at 
the supper table. The repast was bountiful, 
but without any attempt at taste or neatness 
in the arrangement The table-cloth was 
soiled; the silver needed polishing; the food 
was heaped together in the middle of the 
table. Everybody helped himself without any 
regard to his neighbor. Maggie could not 
help but contrast it with the system and order 
that regulated her uncle’s table. 

Mrs. Westmore sat at the head, looking 
anxious and worried; Mr. Westmore was 
silent and taciturn, and seemed only bent on 
despatching the meaf as so«n as possible; 
Helen, who sat opposite Harry, had no appe¬ 
tite, and divided her time between nibbling 
at her bread and butter, and stolen glances, 
first at Maggie, then at Harry, as if afraid the 
two would interchange a single glance of 
which she was not aware. Willie and Ned sat 
further down, eating as for a wager. 

No one offered to wait upon Maggie. Harry 
seemed a little absent-minded, and probably 
did not know that she was uncared for. 

“Can I trouble you for the bread, Willie?” 
she asked, at last, addressing her elder brother 
w ho sat near her. 


“ I suppose you might,” and Willie went on 
eating. 

Mr. Westmore frowned, and darted an 
an gry glance at the boy. Maggie saw it, and 
hiding her own wounded feelings, hastened to 
ask: 

“Well, will you please pass it to me, Willie, 
dear?” 

“ Why didn’t you ask like that in the first 
place ? Only my name isn’t Willie dear!” 

“Aren’t you ashamed of such conduct, 
Willie?” began liis mother, reprovingly, look¬ 
ing more anxious and troubled than ever, 
while Maggie thought: 

“ Wliat a young heathen he is, to be sure! 

I Wonder if something can’t be done to tame 
him a little, before I go away?” 

She had no relish for the meal, after that. 
Pretty soon she heard the two bojs laughing 
shyly between themselves, and by-and-by Ned 
said in a loud whisper: 

“I wonder if it makes everybody so dainty 
living among grand people? I am going 
to ask ma, to-night, now see if I don’t!” 

“ Do,” returned Willie. “And you’d better 
ask if she thinks Sister Maggie pares her 
beans when she eats them. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if she did.” 

Even Harry Henderson heard these re¬ 
marks, and .they seemed to recall him to him¬ 
self. He glanced keenly at the girl’s face, and 
shrewdly suspected the emotion that she was 
brave enough to try to conceal. He was too 
well used to the family ways to have minded 
them much, under ordinary circumstances, 
but now he could not help but pity the poor 
girl, and during the remainder of the meal 
manifested this compassion by a close atten¬ 
tion to her wants—indeed too close to suit 
the elder sister. 

“ Have you been reading Lord Chesterfield 
of late, Harry?” she asked, curtly, as he 
passed tlie cake to Maggie, with an unusual 
show of politeness. 

It was a rude speech, and he colored 
under it. 

‘•It wouldn’t hurt any of us te learn a little 
courtesy ” he returned, resentfully. 

“Ah, I see. Maggie is converting you to 
her way of thinking. Well, I am sure you are 
a promising pupil ” 

Maggie felt very much hurt at these re¬ 
marks of her sister, though she tried not to 
let them trouble her. Mrs. Westmore heard 
them, growing more and more anxious and 
restless, and very soon gave the signal for 
Withdrawing from the table. 
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a Don't mind the boys, my child,” she said, 
apologetically, drawing near to Maggie, as 
they crowded from the room. “It isn't often 
that they are as rude as you saw them to¬ 
night.” 

Before Maggie could reply, Mrs. Westinore 
hurriedly added: 

u I hope you will he very careful when you 
are with Helen and Harry Henderson. It 
will never do for them to quarrel. It might 
break up the match, and he is a rich man, 
you know. Your sister could not find a more 
eligible man.” 

“Is Mr. Henderson going to marry Helen?” 
she asked, with a start of surprise. 

“Hush. They will hear you! Nothing 
has ever been said directly, I believe, hut then 
it is an understood tiling in the family. Helen 
couldn’t do better.” 

Maggie turned away with a keen pain at 
her heart; but she was a brave little woman, 
and laughed and talked so glibly that no one 
ever suspected it—not even Harry himself, 
who seemed to watch her movements with 
considerable interest. 

This young girl was not one to sit down 
quietly and fold her hands, when everything 
was at “ sixes and sevens ” about her. There¬ 
fore she could not behold the barbarous cus¬ 
toms and ways into which the family were 
falling without an attempt to rectify them. 
At her uncle’s, she had been used to seeing 
everybody treated with deference and polite¬ 
ness, and all the household arrangements 
made with good taste and order, and a differ¬ 
ent state of affairs annoyed and troubled her 
excessively. 

She meant to inaugurate a new era. Ac¬ 
cordingly, she was up at an early hour the 
next morning, ahd commenced her labors by 
carefully sweeping and dusting the front 
porch. As she ceased from her work, her 
face all aglow with exercise, Harry came out. 

“ Good-morning,” she said, looking up at 
him with a bright, frank smile. 

seems that our city lady has taken up 
a new role,” and he glanced at her duster and 
broom. 

“A necessary one. But I said ‘good- 
morning’ to you!” 

“ So you did,” with a laugh. “ But we are 
not used to so much ceremony in this house. 
We take all such things for granted. Say it 
to Helen, and see what reply you will get.” 

“ I am going to when X sec her. It is so 
much pleasanter to begin the day with a civil 
word.” 


“ It may be with you.” 

“And is it not with you, Harr}’?” 

“We are getting sternly practical in this 
house,” he said, lightly, yet with a deep glow 
in his eyes.' “I’m afraid it will be hard for 
you to become used to us again.” 

Maggie was fearful that he was about to 
allude to the past. She could not endure to 
have him do that. 

“ Have I not made an improvement here— 
in the looks of the stoop?” she asked, quickly. 

“It don’t look quite so outlandish, that is a 
fact,” he assented. 

“ Thanks; that is more of a concession than 
I had hoped to get from you.” 

He laughed, and they went slowly into the 
parlor together. The very sight of that room 
was an agony to the young girl. 

“ Here is an abundant field for labor,” she 
said, seriously. “ I am really aching to make 
a habitable room of this. Hirst of all, Napo¬ 
leon the mighty must come down from his 
high percli.” 

“ That picture belongs to Helen,” returned 
Harry, with a queer look. “It has hung 
there ever since she was a baby, you know. 
It is as sacred in her eyes, as a piece of the 
cross, or St. Peter’s sandals!” 

Maggie had forgotten that. It was hardly 
likely that the prejudiced Helen could be 
made to look upon the matter as she did. 
Napoleon the mighty seemed destined to keep 
his position. 

“At any rate I will have a different ar¬ 
rangement of the mantel ornaments,” she 
said, with a sigh. 

The breakfast bell rung, and they hurried 
in. Helen only laughed at Maggie's cordial 
“good-morning,” at which narry gave the 
girl another of his queer glances. 

“He has become used to this want of 
courtesy,” she said to herself; “but at least I 
believe he don't like it any better than I 
do.” 

The meal passed very much as the supper 
of the night before had done, only Mr. Hen¬ 
derson was a trifle more civil ami attentive, 
for his part A fter breakfast was over. Maggie 
went to her work again. The parlor blinds 
were dusted and opened, letting a whole flood 
of sunshine into the room. The faded grasses 
gave place to some fresh flowers, and the 
earthen bird and the gaudy parrot were con¬ 
signed to the oblivion of the closet, not soon 
to be resurrected. The room was carefully 
swept, and the sofa and chairs arranged more 
gracefully and easily, ner own portfolio cf 
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drawings was brought down to be left on the 
centre table. 

“ The plants are not doing as well this 
summer as usual,” said her mother, looking at 
the dried and spindling things in the comer. 
“I am sure I can't conceive what is the 
trouble with them” 

“Perhaps they need more light aud air,” 
suggested Maggie. “You know that plants 
must have a plenty of both.” 

Ah! wily Maggie! to manage in this way. 

“ You are right I believe I will have them 
taken out to the stoop at once. Possibly they 
may revive a little out there.” 

Mrs. Westraore was as good as her word, 
and so another eye-sore was disposed of. 

Helen watched these innovations in a cold, 
sneering way that was terribly exasperating. 
To think of a younger sister stepping ahead 
of her in this way! This was what vexed her 
most of all. 

“ Tteally, Maggie, you can’t make a city 
palace of this old house, with all your trouble,” 
she said. 

“ I don’t expect to,” was tbe bright reply. 
“ But I should be glad to make everything 
look pleasauter and more cheerful. What 
will you wager that Harry don't say to-niglit 
that I have made an improvement?” 

Helen glanced in her face a little nervously. 
Why should she wish to do anything to please 
Ham*? 

Sure enough, when young Henderson came 
home from his ofrice at night, he noticed the 
change at once, and to judge from the ex¬ 
pression of his face he found it a very 
agreeable one, 

“This is some cf your witchcraft,” he said, 
turning to Maggie. 

“ How do you like it, Hurry ?” she asked. 

“Humph! Well enough. It is a chance, 
and you know that, is always welcome. But 
I don't believe in frittering too much time 
over such matters.” 

ITe spoke rather bruskh*, but there was a 
light in his eyes that belied his words, and so 
the young girl understood it, 

“ Time is not frittered away when we are 
laboring for those we love,” she said. 

ne looked keenly in her face. 

“Your whole life seems hinged on that one 
sentence, Maggie,” he said, with a quiver in 
his voice. “You used to be just so when a 
child, before you ever went away from here to 
live. Don't you ever think of that old time 
now. Maggie ?” 

“Let me go! Mother is calling me!” she 


cried, pulling away from him, and hurrying 
from the room. She dared not allow him to 
go on. 

Somehow the room looked colder and 
drearier to him when she w*as gone. Her 
cheerful preseuce seemed to put everything 
else into an agreeable glow. He wondered 
what he should do without her, when she liad 
gone back to tbe city again. 

“ I wish Helen -was more like her,” he said, 
settling down to the evening paper with a sigh. 

And so 'Maggie worked on patiently, day 
after day, and not without her reward. Now 
and then she was strengthened by some faint 
sympathy in her efforts. Under her manage¬ 
ment, the household was better regulated, and 
Mrs. TTestraore, consequently, less flurried 
and anxious, and her husband better matured. 
Harry became more polite and careful in bis 
genera! manner; Helen was a trifle less pnm 
and unbending; and tbe boys, with whom 
Maggie had become quite a favorite, always 
treated her like some little queen. Neddie 
would have taken up the gauntlet in her favor 
against any one. 

As the weeks slipped by, Harry Henderson 
watched her proceedings with a great degree 
of interest He realized the good that she 
was doing in that household, and secretly 
blessed ln*r for it His sympathies were 
entirely wiffl her, though he ventured to say 
but little, lest be should arouse Helen's 
jealousy. 

But he could not perceive this young, tender 
girl working so untiringly, and against such 
difficulties, without fully appreciating her 
worth and unselfishness. He felt that her 
merits were lost, in a measure, upon that 
household, and so longed, somehow, to get 
her away from there, and claim her all to 
himself. 

She was watering the plants in the stoop 
one morning (she had taken all the care of 
them since their removal), when he went to 
her, resolved to tell her what was passing in 
his mind. 

“ You are a real wonder, Maggie,” he said, 
earnestly. “You bless everything that you 
touch. Just look at these plants, now—green 
and thrifty. They were more iike dried herbs, 
in the parlor, yonder.” 

She laughed pleasantly. 

“That is only the effect of plenty, of sun¬ 
shine and water,” she returned. “ No other 
magic has been employed. You might have 
done the same thing, *had you set yourself 
ab::ut it.” 
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He looked as if he doubted it- He moved 
nearer to her, and got hold of her hand. 

“Haggie” he said, “ I want you to help me 
make something good and great of life. I shall 
never be good for anything without you. 
When we were children together, you used to 
promise to marry me! Why will you not 
promise once more—promise now?” 

She turned very pale, and tried to get 
away from him, when she saw how much in 
earnest he had become. 

“Doirt, Harry! You forget yourself!” she 
exclaimed. “What will Helen thiuk? You 
are to marry her, you know*.” 

“Never!” he cried, excitedly. “She does 
not love me—she never did. Besides, I never 
asked her to become my wife.” 

“But she has expected that you would, 
though.” 

“ Pshaw. Maggie, it's only my money that 
she is affer. If she should give me up of her 
own free will, would you marry me then?” 

“ Don't ask me,” she said, breaking loose, 
her face burning with blushes. “ Remember, 
that time has not come yet, and until it does 
you must not ask me such questions.” 

She ran into the house after saying those 
last words. - Perhaps she ought not to have 
given the young man so much encouragement, 
but she thought, with Harry, that Helen 
was more captivated by the money than 
anything else. 

In less than a week, Harry came home one 
night, trying to look very grave and melan¬ 
choly. While at tea, he let out his trouble. 

“The Grafton bank has failed,” he Baid, 
shortly. 

There was a universal exclamation. 

“ What a calamity!” cried Mr. Westmore. 
“They held the bulk of your property! You 
must be a ruined man!” 

For some moments all was excitement, 
Helen went into hysterics, and refused to be 
comforted. Maggie was the calmest of them 
alL She had seen a roguish twinkle in Harry's 
eyes that made her rather suspicious ofhim. 


The next day’s papers told the whole story. 
It was a hopeless failure, ami Harry’s affairs 
seemed in a worse condition than ever. 
During the day, he came home, and asked to 
see Helen alone. 

“You know of my altered circumstances,” 
he said, the moment she entered the parlor, 
where he was awaiting her. “However, I 
hope it will not delay my marriage. When 
will you be ready to become my wife ?” 

“What do you mean, Harry Henderson?” 
she asked, with well-assumed indignation. “ I 
have never promised to marry you at all that 
I know of. You'd better take Maggie. I 
know that you love her much better than you 
ever did me. She would take to cottage life 
better than I would.” 

And Helen sailed from the room with thii 
parting shot. She seemed determined to have 
no nonsense about the matter, at least. 
Shortly afterwards, when Harry met her 
walking out with the new doctor—who was 
reputed to be a man of means—he understood 
better how she could be so easily reconciled. 

He waited several days after this, before be 
again broached the subject to Maggie. Then 
he addressed her very much after this 
fashion: 

“ My dear, how will you like having the 
doctor for a brother-in-law, instead of me?” 

“ Very well, I am sure,” she answered, with 
a blush. 

“ Why?” eyeing her curiously. 

“I should think you might guess the 
reason, Harr}',” she returned, dropping her 
burning face upon his shoulder. By-and-by 
she raised it to ask, roguishly: 

“What of your money in the Grafton 
bank?” 

“ I bad drawn it out several days before the 
failure,” was the composed reply. “We are 
going to the city to live, and you shall have 
some of it to buy a brown stone front with, if 
you choose.” 

And thinking over all her “ experience,” 
she did choose! 
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CHAPTER XL 

SLIPPING THE 3T00SE. 

Coloxel BuitKiiAE free and in Alexan¬ 
dria, likely to come to Washington any day! 
Mrs. Seymore trembled at the thought. It 
was inqxxssible to see visitors in such a frame 
of mind, fo she shut her doors and was con¬ 
veniently ill, scarcely feigning, indeed. 

“I cannot deny that I am anxious,” she 
said, to Cora. “ I have certainly befriended 
my people more than would be safe to have 
known. If Colonel Burkmar should have 
found out that I helped your cousin away the 
first time he escaped, he would be likely to 
take bitter revenge. Your poor cousin!” she 
repeated, wiping her eyes. 

Cora sat perfectly silent, looking into the 
fire whose light flickered over the two pale 
faces like light over marble. The curtains of 
the windows were closely drawn, though it 
was day, and besides'the hearth-flames, there 
was a single jet of gas lighted. Their chairs 
were brought to opposite comers of the 
hearth, and there the two ladies had sat all 
day, the one trembling with the dread of -de¬ 
tection, the other frozen at the mental vision 
of that scene which had been described ail 
through Washington, of the escape of Colonel 
Burkmar from prison. Kelson, his compan¬ 
ion, had come directly to Washington and 
told the story, while the colonel had gone to 
a friend s house in Alexandria, being too 
weak and ill for immediate service. Cora 
could think of and see but one thing—her 
Cousin lying upon the cold ground, strangling 
in the grasp of this man whom she had tried 
to save from him. She forgot to wonder that 
Colonel Burkmar did not go Korth to be 
nursed by Helen, or that Helen did not come 
to him; all was blank to her save that one 
horrible picture which seemed to efface some 
sunnier view which unconsciously had opened 
in ter heart, 

“I wish, my dear, that you were heart and 
£oul with the South,” Mrs. Seymore broke 


out, suddenly, after a pause. K I am nothing 
only a babyish, weak, homely little woman. 
But you have youth, health, beauty and 
talent, and might do wonders.” 

M I don’t think my beauty has been, very 
conspicuous of late,” Cora said, wearily, pass¬ 
ing a hand over her pale face. 

“You mistake,” said her friend,eagerly. 
“You are very remarkable looking, and even 
in black, which extinguishes most ladies, 
especially brunettes, people turn to look at 
you. Xow you are in second mourning, and 
can make yourself as charming as you please. 
That purple mantle you wear is superb. You 
look the royal lady in it. Believe me, you 
have but to will it, and you can be queen in 
Washington society this winter. In such a 
position you would be as powerful as an army 
for the South.” 

“Ihave not the will” Cora replied,'with 
quiet firmness. “I might like to lead in 
society if I were happy, and could exercise 
my power honestly; but the part of a Judith 
never suited me. I always despised that 
Jewess. I am no spy, and I cannot wear a 
mask. While I am under the protection of 
the Xorthem government I will not work 
against it. When I strike, it shall not be in 
the dark, but in daylight, and after giving 
warning. Pardon me, Mrs. Seymore! I do 
-not wish to offend one who has been so kind 
to me as you have, and who befriended my 
poor cousin. Perhaps such things as yon do 
are necessary in times of war, but I cannot do 
them. I am too honest, too proud!” 

A swift red flitted across Mrs. Seymore’s 
cheek and laded, and a glimmer of anger 
sparkled for an instant in her eyes. But after 
a moment she spoke gently: 

“ Do not let us quarrel. If we cannot agree, 
let us ignore such discordant themes.” 

a That is best, dear,” said Cora, softly. 

This woman had been kind to her, and 
knew well how to be kind, and it is easy to 
pardon the faults of such. 

The widow looked steadily into the down- 
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cast face opposite her. She did not quite un¬ 
derstand Cora. Such sweetness, such hon¬ 
esty, combined with so much spirit, were 
beyond her comprehension. 

“If Colonel Burkmar has found out 
nothing,” she said, “ lie will be sure to call on 
ine when he comes to Washington. Of course 
your being here will be an excuse for my 
declining to admit him.” 

Cora shivered as with cold. 

“I can never touch the hand that took the 
life of my cousin, even though it was taken in 
self-defence,* she said, slowly. “ But I have 
no wish nor right to exclude your visitors. I 
forgot to tell you that» I am going away. I 
made all the arrangements the last time 
I was out and saw Led a Stanley. When I 
came in you met me with such news that 
I have forgotten all till this moment. I am 
going with Leda and her mother - to Europe, 
and shall, meet Cousin Frederick there, and 
spend the winter with him and the Wilies in 
Home. The major is going to Paris with us. 
The surgeon says that his wound will not be 
quite healed for three months, and he thinks 
he' will be better content to be inactive abroad 
than here.” 

tl Then your arrangements are all made,” 
Mrs. Seymore said, with a touch of bitterness. 
“I must congratulate you on the perfect 
secrecy which you have maintained towards 
me regarding them ” 

Cora looked up with a deprecating glance. 

“ O, don’t think that, Mrs. Seymore! Why 
should I keep it from you? I had no inten¬ 
tion of going till that last day I went out. I 
did not know that the Stanleys were going. 
They had only just decided, and we settled it 
all at once. But you knew that Frederick 
had been urging me to come, and that I had 
said I would go if I had a chance.” 

The widow gazed into the fire with a 
thoughtful frown upon her brow. She hated 
to know that Leda Stanley was happv, but, 
on the whole, was glad to have Iks- out of the 
country. The little lady would have liked to 
see that girl dead; but anything to have her 
out of the way. 

“When do you go?” she asked, presently. 

“We leave here on the 22d, and take the 
steamer from New York on the 23th.” 

The conversation dropped here, and both 
occupied themselves with thoughts of their 
own. 

A week passed without any explosion, anti 
Mrs. Seymore began to draw freer breath, and 
ventured to open her house ^lgaln. The first 


day her curtains were up came in Major Win¬ 
field and his betrothed. 

“We came the first minute we could,” 
Leda said, embracing Cora with joyful eager¬ 
ness. “I have good news for you. Your 
cousin is not dead.” 

Cora cried out, blushing up with sudden 
joy. 

“ So you can forgive the colonel,” said Mrs. 
Seymore, smilingly. 

“We had the news from the colonel him¬ 
self,” Miss Stanley continued. “ We got a 
despatch from him requesting us to go clown 
to Alexandria to see him, as he was not able 
to come up. He told us, and requested us to' 
let you know as soon as possible, and to say 
that for your sake he was glad General Gran¬ 
ger is alive. I told him that you are going to 
Europe with us.” 

Cora bowed, but said nothing, waiting with 
concealed eagerness to hear more. But they 
mistook her silence. Colonel Bnrkmars name 
could not be a pleasant one for her to hear, 
they thought 

“ I want you to go home with me if Mrs. 
Seymore will consent,” Miss Stanley con¬ 
tinued. “ The Forneys had engaged the suite 
of rooms next ours and expected to have 
come yesterday, but Frances sprained her 
ankle so badly that they will not be able to 
move her for a fortnight or more, and they 
wrote to us to use the rooms till they came. I 
want you to be with me this week for a very 
particular reason.” 

Mrs. Seymore exclaimed, though secretly 
willing to have Cora away for awhile: 

“ Major, there is Leda taking away from raa 
all the company I have, when you know that 
she really needs only you. Ho reprove her 
selfishness.” 

The lovers exchanged a glance such as only 
lovers can give, and both faces brightened as 
their eyes met. The major was looking un¬ 
usually handsome and interesting with his 
wonnded arm supported in a crimson silk 
scarf of his lady love’s, and Miss Stanley was 
overflowing with triumphant happiness. Her 
lover had fought bravely and distinguished 
himself, he loved her, and they were to be 
for some time together. What more could 
she ask? 

While lamenting her visitor's absence, and 
reproaching her tenderly for being willing to 
go, Mrs. Seymore contrived to give a decided 
consent to her going. 

“ I will spare her for a week, or at most, ten 
days,” she said, with a very pretty injured 
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air. “ But I impose as a condition that every 
day I cannot come to see her she shall come 
to see me.” 

Mrs. Seymore resolved to make hay while 
the sun shone. So wary had she been that 
she believed herself to have baffled suspicion, 
and that she was no longer watched, at least, 
not closely. 

“I have insisted onourmeetiugevery day,” 
the wily lady thought, “ and that will look as 
thougii I am lonely and see no one else. Then 
those two simpletons are so much taken up 
with each other, and so full of preparations 
for their journey, that they have no time to 
think of me.” 

But for four days yet, the widow waited, 
carrying herself with circumspection, receiv¬ 
ing no doubtful person, seeing Cora every day, 
and retiring early at night. 

“I shut my house at seven o'clock,” she 
said, to Miss Stanley. “ I am giving myself a 
thorough rest while Cora is here, for when 
she comes back I have resolved to dissipate 
during the short time I have her with me. 
Every night when you sit down to dinner vou 
can fancy that I am sitting in wrapper and 
sandals warming my feet preparatory to going 
to bed. I wouldn't admit the president if he 
should come after seven o'clock.” 

Major 'Winfield turned abruptly away to 
hide a slight involuntary contortion of his 
face. 

1 1 wonder if she would admit the provost- 
marshal,” he thought. 

“Now for action!” thought the lady, ex¬ 
citingly, as she stepped into her carriage after 
having taken an affectionate leave of her 
friends. 

At seven o'clock punctually the windows of 
Mrs. Seymore's parlors became dark. One 
who watched outside saw the light turned off. 
The curtains had not been put down for the 
evening, and everything in the room was per¬ 
fectly visible. The lady’s sleeping-room was 
on the same floor and directly behind the 
parlor, and through the open door of this 
back room the light shone, and showed faint¬ 
ly the slender form of Mrs. Seymore, seated 
for a while before the fire, or walking slowly 
about in the parlor. When the last flicker of 
the fire bad subsided to the glow of coals, she 
rose as if weary, approached the front win¬ 
dows and stood there a minute looking out 
into the evening, then retired to her chamber 
and closed the door after her, leaving the 
parlor in darkness. 

Half an hour afterwards a soft step entered 


the darkened room, drew down the green 
linen inner curtains, leaving the white ones 
next the windows half up, closed the shutters 
tightly, and loosening the heavy purple 
draperies, let them sweep the carpet. A per¬ 
son watching from the outside could see no 
change in the windows, but they were so 
darkened that not a ray of light could escape 
from within. That being made sure, the gas 
was lighted, showing Mrs Seymore dressed in 
sandals and wrapper, so that if any unexpect¬ 
ed visitor should come, she would have the 
appearance of having just risen from bed to 
receive him, the fire was replenished, the door 
leading into the entry was locked, those lead¬ 
ing out through the chamber being left open, 
the gas was shaded, and a small table pushed 
up before the fire and four chairs placed 
around it These preparations made, she 
seated herself and waited, listening to every 
sound. 

As the hand of the clock approached twelve 
there was a faint noise that seemed to come 
from the story above, a slight rattling, as if a 
lock or hasp were shaken. The watcher 
started up and went to the inner room, listen¬ 
ed there till the sound was repeated, then 
glided with noiseless steps up the stairs lead¬ 
ing to the top of the house. 

The lady, it will be perceived, had adopted 
the unique fashion of receiving her visitors 
through tlie top instead of the lower part of 
her house. A building at the end of the block, 
used as a boarding-house, communicated with 
the roof of the next house by means of a 
ladder, and from there the way was easy. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Seymore reentered 
her parlor attended by three gentlemen. 

One was a handsome, youngmanof twenty- 
eight, perhaps, whose countenance expressed 
only a reckless amusement at the singularity 
of their mode of meeting. This one the others' 
called Lester. A bold, desperate fellow, one 
could see at a glance, and a spendthrift, if the 
richness of his dress could be taken as any in¬ 
dication of character. He entered first and 
seated himself at the table with the air of one 
about to amuse himself with a game of cards, 
instead of playing for lives and the fate of a 
nation. After him followed Mr. Sanford, a 
gentleman of about forty-five, who had one of 
those broad, colorless faces which suggest the 
idea of something clammy and cold. His hair 
was light and straight, his eyes an uncertain, 
bluish gray, dull and sullen in expression, and 
his thin, hard month showed a dogged resolu¬ 
tion and firmness. One would not expect this 
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man to relent after having entered on any 
path, or taken a resolve. Mr. Canby, the 
third, was of different make and character, 
and a few years older. He was evidently a 
man of polished manners, and if not more 
merciful, had certainly a gentler way of being 
cruel. His sharp, black eyes flashed search- 
ingly about the room as he entered, and he 
immediately saluted his hostess with a grace¬ 
ful bow as soon as the light enabled him to 
see her, placed a chair at the table for her, 
and waited for her to be seated before seating 
himself. This man had talked with, the 
president that very day, had shaken hands 
with senators and members of the cabinet, and 
was a person of high standing, and unques¬ 
tioned loyalty. 

“I am out of patience with such weak 
arguments,” Mrs. Seymore said, after they 
had talked a while. “ I despise those incon¬ 
sistent persons who can spill torrents of the 
blood of hireling foes, but who shrink from 
the sight of one tiny rivulet flowing from the 
heart to which the hireling looks for courage 
and command, and without which the weapon 
would fall from his hand. I despise those 
who would gladly blow up a regiment or an 
army, but who shiver at the idea of shooting 
one man.” 

There was a momentary silence, the two 
elder men sitting with downcast eyes, a little 
disconcerted by the lady’s impatient inter¬ 
ruption; the younger regarding her with a 
smile of admiration on his bold face. 

She was beautiful in her way, but not with 
a beauty calculated to inspire affection. Her 
whole appearance suggested the idea of a 
frost image. Her face was pale to the lips, 
and her light blue eyes had a clear, cold 
sparkle. Even her anger was chilly rather 
than impassioned, and her glance pierced but 
did not warm. 

“ What do you proposer asked Hr. Canby, 
after a minute. 

She answered in a whisper more distinct 
than if the words had been spoken, aloud. 

“I propose to make the presidential chair 

vacant.” 

“ Willingly! But how ?” 

“A., M., and C. propose it,” she continued, 
without noticing the question. “And they 
will restore your estate to you, and sevenfold 
more, Mr. Canby. Our young friend here—•” 
with a faint smile toward Mr. Lester—■“ will 
have twenty thousand dollars down, a colonel’s 
commission, and fifty thousand at the end of 
the war. Mr. Sanford has already named the 


reward which he expects, and it is promised.” 

“And you, madam?” asked Mr. Canby 
with an insinuating smile. * 

”0,1 shall have an approving conscience, 
and the thanks of the empire,” she laughed. 

Meantime,■’remarked the gentleman,“our 
chickens are not hatched.” 

The lady’s merriment passed as instantly 
as it came. 

“ True, but the time has come. Our friends 
whom I have mentioned agree with me fully 
that certain men whom they name must die 
and while the North is paralyzed by the blow 
our army will overpower and bind it. There 
is no need to change the plan relative to the 
senators and Seward. Mo better could be 
formed. Lester must see to that, for of course 
his assistants must not come here, and I can¬ 
not see them elsewhere. I am impatient and 
angry when I think how well it might have 
been done last summer. A sharp-shooter, 
like Lester here, could have been concealed 
out on Fourteenth, street, and conld have shot 
the patriarch as he was being driven into the 
city. I was to have been driving past at the 
time, and the man could have concealed him¬ 
self in the seat of my carriage. I had the box 
changed on purpose, and an air-hole cut un¬ 
der the cushion valance. The carriage with 
him in it could have been driven to the stable, 
and Ordered round again towards evening on 
some pretext. When I got out at home again he 
could have gone in with me, concealed by the 
darkness, and the rest would have been easy. 
If the whole plan had been well carried out 
there would have been but little search. 
There should have been a raid up the valley 
at the same time, with Mosby or Jackson 
ready to rush into Washington. In the con¬ 
fusion caused by that first blow everything 
else could have been accomplished. But it is 
useless to lament what is past. We are here 
with full authority to arrange for the future. 
As I said, the plan regarding the others is to 
stand. With regard to the head, a new one 
must be formed. All we need do is to watch. 
He is careless beyond belief. He goes about 
the city at night with only one person with 
him, and sometimes alone. One evening last 
week he was out at ten o’clock entirely alone. 
G. saw him, and had the other parts of the 
affair been arranged, could have stricken him 
down on the instant and escaped. One plan 
now is this; Mrs. M. gives a dinner next week 
before her friends leave for England. It is to 
be very private, only a dozen or so going, and 
the president is one. He must never enter 
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lie 'White House alive after he goes out on 
that evening. Let the right man dog the 
carriage and watch his chance, let him strike, 
if he has to do it on the very threshold of the 
door. J. will get rid of the coachman and 
put himself in his place, if we do not see a 
better arrangement before the time comes.” 

“A bold scheme,” said Hr. Canby. 

“ Boid! Yes!” she exclaimed, fiercely. 
“But it is the bold who win. Such things 
always seem impossible till they are done. 
Timid people sneer at them before, and 
stupidly wonder at them after they are ac¬ 
complished. See what boldness can do!” 
pointing to the picture of Charlotte Cordav. 
“ Who would not have pronounced her plan 
an absurdity had she declared it before com¬ 
pleting its execution? She kept her own 
counsel, and the tyrant fell!” 

The gentleman gave a little shiver. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ and she lost her head.” 

“True! But that does not always follow. 
She was one, we are many. We have friends 
on every hand, and we are safe if we will be 
united and prompt as well as bold. Other¬ 
wise there is nothing for us but total defeat. 
Our armies are going to he beaten, Mr. Canby. 
It is only a question of time. Our salvation 
is not in shooting mechanics in the field, but 
in stabbing our foes in the cabinet. Let me 
give you another instance, nearer home, of 
what boldness can do. Look at Ihe escape of 
Colonel Burkmar! Who would not have 
laughed at the idea of a half-starved prisoner 
strangling aConfederate officer directly under 
the eyes of the guard, putting on his uniform, 
and riding away on his horse in broad day¬ 
light, killing a sentinel on the way, and mak¬ 
ing his escape without detection? It is 
impossible, but it happened.” 

“It cau be done,” said Lester, coolly, sweep¬ 
ing the hair back from his forehead with a 
hand on which was a diamond that sparkled 
and flashed at every motion. “I will look 
out for the president.” 

Mrs. Seymore's lip parted with a bright, 
swift smile, and she extended her hand to 
him: 

( That is well!” she said, emphatically. 
“But—” With a touch of nailery—'“you must 
not strike a blow, nor fire a shot, with that 
imprisoned sunbeam on your finger to betray 
you.” 

The young man bowed, took the ring from 
his finger and presented it to her. 

“ Wear it till I can claim it back as a re- 
Trard for the deed accomplished,” he said. “ I 


promise not to ask for it till I can bring you a 
gift far more valuable.” 

“Give me John the Baptist’s head in a 
charger,” she whispered, looking at him with 
gleaming eyes. 

“ By what sign shall I know him ?” 

“ I hate Lincoln for the sake of the South,” 
she said. “ But Colonel Burkmar I hate for 
my own sake!” 

“ I have a bullet for him,” said Lester, 
coolly. “ He and I have an old reckoning.” 

“What does Cleaveland say, Sanford?” 
asked Mr. Canby, abruptly. 

“ He also says that our army will fail in the 
end,” was the reply, “ and that we must use 
them as auxiliaries to the kuife nearer home. 
His motto is, strike at the root of the tree. 
He has twenty thousand dollars in gold to be 
used in the work.” 

As this man spoke, he raised his eves to 
look at Mrs. Seymore who sat opposite him 
with her back towards the chamber door. 
There was no light in this room except what 
shone in from the parlor, but something of 
which he caught a faint glimpse made Mr. 
Sanford s jaw drop. But only for an instant. 

“ He has come-to an understanding with 
several gentlemen who were afraid before of 
committing themselves,” he went on, slowly, 
taking a pencil and paper from his pocket, 
and with apparent carelessness and absence 
of mind scribbling with them as he talked. 
“ He has the names, and definite promises of 
half a dozen more at the North. I do not 
know whether I am to repeat to-night all that 
he told me.” 

While speaking, he pushed the paper across 
the table toward Mrs. Seymore. 

Her eyes had flashed out with a startled 
gaze as she watched him, and her face grew 
yet white as she read: 

“ There are armed men in your chamber.” 

“ He did not request me not to give names 
to-night,” he went on, slowly, his eyes down¬ 
cast and fixed on the table. 

For one instant Mrs. Seymore sat rigid, hut 
she controlled herself the next. Here she 
broke in with a voice which might have been 
a little sharper than ordinary, perhaps, hut 
which was otherwise unchanged: 

“ I think we had better not have the matter 
more fully explained till to-morrow night,” 
she said. “ Indeed, bat that I was so eager 
and impatient, I should have told you at the 
first that I had to propose an adjournment. 
The three most important persons in this en¬ 
terprise could not come to-night. We have 
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one from the White House, a new friend 
whom I will introduce to you to-morrow- 
night, and I shall have the honor also to 
entertain a Northern senator. He would not 
come till he should see if you got off safely 
this time. Tie can do nothing to-morrow, 
hut when all have met we will settle the 
whole plan and execute it at once. I have 
received messages from others; among them 
a man high in one of the departments, a man 
whom our friend here, Mr. Sanford, knows 
well, but does not dream is working for us; 
and another from a Confederate officer who is 
in the Northern army masquerading in the 
most laughable costume. He will be in 
Washington to-morrow, and have a word to 
say about Banks, and some other officers. 
Moreover, we shall have a messenger from 
Davis. He was detained at City Point, but 
will be here to-morrow night. And now, gen¬ 
tlemen, will you pardon me if X own to being 
sleepy? I am sorry that you came here only 
to be sent away, but it will not be so again. 
To-morrow night will settle all.” 

She rose with a slight yawn, and the others 
rose with her, all with pale faces, but keeping 
their self-control admirably. Both Lester 
and Canby had seen the flash of steel as the 
light shone into the back room from the parlor. 

u I will let you out by this door, instead of 
sending you through my room again,*’ she 
said, quietly, opening the door into the entry. 
41 Be careful! I will go up and fasten the trap 
after you.” 

With nerves and teeth set, the three men 
crept softly up the stairs, expecting every in¬ 
stant to hear a click, or feel a hand upon their 
shoulders. But there was no sound nor touch. 
The ready ruse of their hostess had succeeded, 
and the carefully-laid plan of Major Winfield 
was baffled by the little widows address. 
Rejecting the belief that a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush, the men who were to 
arrest the four conspirators had been dazzled 
by the prospect of the revelations promised 
for the next night, and the important persons 
then to fall into their hands. Of course it 
would be perfectly easy to keep these four 
under their eyes during the next twenty-four 
hours, and to arrest them at any minute they 
should choose. 

Mrs. Seymore’s eyes shone in the dark as 
she came gliding down the stairs to her parlor 
again. 

^ Heigh-ho! These plots!” she yawned. 
“If it were to save the confederacy I could 
not sit up an hour longer.” 


She went to the fire and held her small 
cold hands before the blaze for a moment, 
then' took a taper from the mantel-piece 
lighted it, and extinguished the gas. 

“I am so sleepy! so sleepy!” she repeated, 
dreamily, walking with a slow, firm step 
wards* her chamber, and .going in without 
looking to right or left She crossed the 
room, set her taper on a stand at the head of 
the bed, and then closed the doors, affectin'* 
not to hear a slight rattling noise on the stairs. 

A detective had gone up through the house 
of Mrs. Seymore’s next door neighbor and 
followed the conspirators down into her 
house, opening her street door to his assist¬ 
ants. Four men had Listened to the conversa¬ 
tion in her parlor, and a dozen more waited 
outside. These four had withdrawn, unseen 
as they supposed, while she went up to let 
her accomplices out. 

Once alone, she stood for an instant listen¬ 
ing, her lips pale and parted, her eyes glassy. 
Then, after searching the room thoroughly, 
she laid down on the bed without taking her 
clothes off, and remained there till daylight 

The next morning Mrs. Seymore was seen 
at her window, she drove out about noon, 
and returned home to dinner. The three 
men were also about all day, and were seen to 
go home towards evening. It was known 
that all throe refused some invitation for the 
evening, being otherwise engaged, they said. 

It is needless to say that the wonderful 
plot for catching the conspirators was a fiasco. 
The four melted away somewhere at twilight 
Where the men were secreted, or where they 
went, was not known, but they escaped. A 
young man who took the eight o’clock train 
for Baltimore that evening, remembered 
afterwards having been much struck by the 
pallid face of a young lad who cowered, sleepy 
and cold, in the corner of the car. The boy’s 
shaggy black hair hung over his brows, and 
he seemed to be weeping. Somebody said he 
was weeping for a soldier brother who had 
just died in a hospital at Washington. The 
young man remembered when it was too late, 
where he had seen that thin, white face and 
those pale, blue eyes; but meantime Mrs. 
Seymore was half way across the ocean to 
England. 

CHAPER SH. 

JOVE AXD DJl2T£. 

Cora had not intended to visit Boston 
before sailing for Europe, but the entreaties 
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and reproaches of the Jamesons, and aipiece 
of news contained in a letter from Helen, de¬ 
cided her on going. Helen wrote that she 
was engaged to Vasari, and asked her friend’s 
congratulations. 

“ I know that he did love you,” she wrote, 
“ but I think he loves me now. Come and 
let him see us together.” 

Cora went immediately, starting the week 
after Mrs. Seymore’s escape. Her heart re¬ 
proached her when she met the warm and 
generous welcome of these friends whom she 
accused herself of having barely tolerated. 
Mrs. Jameson received her as a mother might 
receive a beloved daughter, and no sister 
could be more joyfully affectionate than 
Helen. 

“ It seems like coming home,” Cora said, as 
they hung about her, caressing and waiting 
on her, wondering, relating and questioning 
all at once. “I am almost sorry that I am 
going away.” 

" I haven’t the slightest intention of allow¬ 
ing yon to go,” Helen said, very decidedly. 
“Ton are to stay and be ray bridesmaid. 
Jove is to be groomsman. Hush! mother is 
coming back with another cup of coffee, and 
I don’t want her to hear. O, we arc to have 
wonderful doings. Mother, do stop patting 
Cora’s shoulder. You’ve patted that same 
spot twenty-five times since she came. It 
must be black and blue.” 

“What do you mean by Jove?” asked 
Cora, at the first opportunity. “ Do you know 
Who your benefactor is ?” 

“Certainly, dear! I knew a year and a 
half ago. But don’t imagine that I’m going 
to spoil my little drama by telling you Before 
the proper time. I want to bring the house 
down.” 

Helen went about in the wildest spirits all 
day. Cora had lain down, but could scarcely 
rest for her, and was glad to get up to escape 
her teasing. 

“Helen,” she said, “is your Jove Vasari?” 

Helen laughed at the idea. 

“Why, Vasari is rich enough in fame, but 
has no great burden of worldly goods. He 
couldn’t afford to give me a diamond ring, 
but wooed me with a pearl. Mo, wait till I 
am ready to telL But, by the way, did I tell 
you that Colonel Burkmar is in town?” 

“ I thought he was in Alexandria,” Cora 
•aid, with a start that sent the blood over her 
face in a rosy tide. 

“That he has been there does not oblige 
him to stay forever,” Helen said, turning 


carelessly away, but coming immediately back 
again. “Iwant you to dress your prettiest 
to-night, Cora,” she said. “ Open your trunks 
and let me see what you have there.” 

Cora tossed her the keys. 

“ We are going to have a quiet little dinner, 
only us three,” Helen went on, “ but Vasari 
is coming up this evening, and I want you to 
look your best. He shall choose with his 
eyes open, and not have you suddenly blaze 
out on him by-and-by when it is too Ipte, and 
make him hate me?’ 

The girl spoke laughingly, but her cheeks 
were a deep crimson, and her friend could sea 
the swelling of tears under the lowered 
eyelids. 

“You child, what a silly fancy,” she ex¬ 
claimed. “Vasari does not think of me. He 
probably took a fancy to me as an artist does 
to any good-looking lady, but it was not love. 
He never offered himself to me. Besides, it 
is already too late.” 

“ Too late to win you, but not too late to 
get rid of me if he wishes to,” Helen replied, 
proudly. 

“ But he loves you, Helen, or he would not 
have asked you to be his wife.” 

Helen looked up at her friend from where 
she was kneeling before the trunk, and seem¬ 
ed to consider for a moment Cora sat there 
leaning wearily back in an arm-chair, looking 
drooping for herself and pitiful of her friend. 
To Cora in some mood3 she could not have 
spoken; but that face was sad and tender, and 
invited her confidence. 

“ Let me tell you,” Helen said, and went to 
hide her face in Cora’s lap. 

But for several minutes she could not say 
a word, only leaned there sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

“My dear Helen, what is it?” asked her 
friend, in alarm. 

The girl dashed her tears away, and drew a 
long, tremulous breath. 

“ There, that relieves me,” she said. “ I’ve 
had it on my mind, or body, this long time, 
and now I feel better. Don’t fancy that I am 
going to tell you anything tragical, for I am 
not. It is only this, Vasari says he loves me, 
and I believe him; but, Cora, he took me at 
first out of pity, and I can’t forget that. This 
was the way it happened. After you went 
away he was very strange for a time, and 
used to come here and speak of you as though 
he didn’t care anything for you. But I knew 
that he did, and that he only came to hear of 
you. After a while he spoke of going away, 
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and said that ha should spend a year in Italy. 
Cora,'I never told anybody, not even him, 
hut I have loved him for years. I loved him 
when I was a poor girl working for my living, 
and that was the greatest sting of mv poverty, 
that it would keep uie from him. Once, when 
I was only fifteen years old, he looked at my 
hair as I passed him in the street, and said to 
some one with him that it was beautiful. I 
looked at him, and he smiled, and from that 
minute I loved him. You may imagine how 
I suffered when I saw him wild about von, 
and you may also guess how I felt when he 
came in one day about a month after you left 
ns and said that he had made up his mind to 
go away immediately. I only looked down 
and said nothing. I knew I mnst have been 
pale, but he never noticed. Then he started 
to say good-by, since he might not have time 
to come up again. I meant to have controlled' 
myself; and thought that I could speak; but 
the first thing I knew I was sobbing so that 
I couldn’t say a word. It was all out, of 
course. I should have died of shame but that 
he was so good I felt justified in loving him. 
He took me in his arms and wept with me, 
called me his dear little girl, and said that he 
would never leave a heart that loved him so. 
He seemed really very much affected, and 
nobody could be kinder than he has been ever 
since. Now you know the story, Cora,” she 
concluded, rising, “ and you know that it is 
pity.” 

“Iknow nothing of the kind”’ Cora ex¬ 
claimed, deeply moved by this touching con¬ 
fession, and at thought of the pain which had 
for so long been concealed under that ap¬ 
parently happy exterior. “ I persist that his 
feeling for me was only a fancy, but that he 
loves you. And, Nelly, take my advice. Tell 
him how long you have loved him.” 

_ “Would you?” the girl asked, shyly, listen¬ 
ing with trembling happiness to her friend’s 
assurances. 

“ I certainly would!” 

“Well, now I’m going to attend to the 
toilet department,” Helen said, going back to 
the trunks again. “What will you wear? 
Black? Well, then, it shall be this corded 
silk with the square neck, and you shall wear 
this golden butterfly in your hair. There are 
two pink buds just opening on my rose-tree, 
one for each of us.” 

Cora.submitted though too weary to care 
for dress, and feeling much more disposed to 
go to bed. 

“Iam afraid of you,” Helen said, as the 


two went into the parlor after dinner. 

“ You need not be,” Cora replied, smiling 
npon her. “ If 1 had a lover I might fear you, 
rather.” ’ 

And, indeed, Helen Jameson with her 
beautiful complexion, and that wealth of 
sunny curls, was no mean rival even for her 
stately friend. 

Yasari came in soon. His lady watched 
him with her heart in her eyes as he greeted 
the new comer, but if he had any feeling left 
for Cora, it was not apparent. His eyes fol¬ 
lowed Helen wherever she went with a tender 
and wistful attention, and he listened for 
every word she spoke. 

“ Tou little goose, he is perfectly infatuated 
about you,” Cora whispered, joyfully, at the 
first opportunity. 

There seemed to be some peculiar under¬ 
standing between the lovers that evening. 
They resisted the inclination of the other two 
to withdraw from the room, and listened to 
every step on the sidewalk as though expect¬ 
ing a visitor; and when at length the door¬ 
bell rang, both exclaimed together, “ There 
he is!” 

him. Jameson dropped the evening paper 
she had heen looking over, and smoothed 
back her hair with hands that trembled a 
little. Helen ran to the hall, and in a 
few minutes returned, leading in Colonel 
Burkmar. 

Cora sat back in a shadowy sofa-comer and 
looked at him. He went immediately to Mrs. 
Jameson, who did not rise to meet him, but 
sat and held out her hand. Her mouth 
quivered when she would have given him 
welcome, and her eyes were full of tears as 
she looked into his pale face. For Colonel 
Burkmar still showed signs of his sufferings 
in the Southern prison. 

“And here is another old friend,” inter¬ 
posed Helen, hastily, leading him to Cora. 

The two bowed silently, and the ladv’s eyes 
were drooping, but the gentleman’s regarded 
her with a fixed and earnest gaze. 

“Did she use the wrong title?” he asked, 
in a low voice, as Helen left them to them¬ 
selves, and began fussing about the room to 
create a diversion. 

“ If we are friends, it is in spite of circum¬ 
stances,” she replied, gravely. “ Certainly 
there are not wanting causes of disagree¬ 
ment.” 

*’ They have not been of mv seeking.” he 
said, earnestly, as he seated himself bc-aide 
her. “ I have only acted in self-defence, and 
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never without a painful thought of how my 
action might affect you. Can you blame 
me?” 

*1 do not blame you” she replied, quietly. 

“ My only fault then is in being a North¬ 
erner,” he said, more lightly. “Will you 
never forget that? You once told me never 
to trust myself in your tent after having been 
down to'the South with a sword in my hand. 
I have been, and see! I trust myself here.” 

She smiled faintly. 

u But it is not my tent to which you come 
to rest, Colonel Burkmar. Besides, I must 
confess that I have seen so much to object to 
in the conduct of those favoring the Con¬ 
federacy that I have changed some of my 
opinions.” 

“Are you quite sure that you are well, 
colonel?” asked Mrs. Jameson, who had not 
taken her eyes from him since he came in. 

He turned to her immediately with a faint 
blush, as if ashamed of having noticed her so 
little. 

“I am not quite well,” he said, “hut I am 
better.” 

u You will not think of going into active 
service again?” she asked, anxiously. 

“ Not at present.” 

There was something in her look that ar¬ 
rested his attention, a tender anxiety, a 
suppressed excitement, quite unlike what 
would be expected from a person who was 
meeting an ordinary friendly acquaintance. 

Colonel Burkmar drew a quick breath, rose, 
and took a step towards her. She stretched 
out her arms towards him. 

“ 0! My son, could you doubt that I knew 
you all the time?” she cried, in a passionate 
outburst of mingled joy, grief and love. 

It was a long time before they could soothe 
her hysterical agitation. She lay upon her 
son’s breast trembling and repeating: 

“ I knew you all the time! I knew you all 
the time!” 

Helen’s raillery helped more than anything 
else to restore her calmness. 

“Mother,” she said, “you are a cheat! 
Here have I been fancying all the time that 
you were in total ignorance, and you knew 
the whole as well as I, but gave no sign. I 
feel disappointed. I had a beautiful story all 
ready to tell, and was going to bring out the 
denouement in the most dramatic manner, 
"When you spoil the whole, and take the eclat 
all to yourself.” 

“OHelen” her mother said, “when you 
have children of your own you will know 


that a mother is not so easily deceived.” 

Helen drew back, silent and blushing. 
\ asari interposed with a glass of wine for 
Mrs. Jameson. 

“ Drink to the health of the prodigal,” he 
said. 

“O, no prodigal! no prodigal!” cried the 
mother, fondly. “I was all to blame. I 
should have known that those severe rules by 
which I was trained would never do for abov 
like him. I had my misgivings sometimes, 
but his father would not allow me to yield to 
them. Forgive your poor father, my son. We 
both meant for your good, but we made a 
fatal mistake. It was only when you had left 
us, and when all the messages and advertise¬ 
ments we sent had no power to bring you 
back, that we realized and acknowledged that 
we had been wrong. I will not try to say 
how bitterly we repented.” 

“ Mother,” Colonel Burkmar said, “ I never 
saw an advertisement calling me back. I 
thought that when I went, you disowned 
me.” 

“We did everything!” she exclaimed. “But 
tell me now how you fared.” 

“You know I was fifteen when I ran, 
away,” he said. “ I only meant to frighten 
you, and wanted to go back before I had got 
a day’s journey away. I came to New l r ork, 
and watched there for the newspapers or a 
letter. I saw nothing to show that I was not 
discarded, and though I was repentant, I was 
too proud to acknowledge it 1 stayed about 
the city till my money was gone, then shipped 
as cabin-boy on board a vessel bound for the 
East Indies. There was one passenger, a Mr. 
Burkmar, who was taking the voyage for his 
health. He was an eccentric old bachelor, 
cross and crabbed to most people, but he took 
a fancy to me. After a while he won my con¬ 
fidence, and I told him my story. He took 
my part instantly. He had himself had trouble 
with his family, and was a discarded son. He 
seemed to take pleasure in finding one in like 
circumstances. He never advised me to go 
home, but told me to staj’ with him, take his 
name, and he would provide for me. He was 
as good as his word, and though embittered 
in disposition, and mistaken in his views of 
life, he was a good friend to me. I went to 
England with him. and he put me to school 
there, doing everything to foster my mechan¬ 
ical talents which he perceived and was proud 
of. After two years we returned to America 
and lived in Charleston, South Carolina, for 
a while. He died there, * leaving all his 
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property to me. It was not large, but was a 
moderate fortune. It was at Charleston that 
I perfected the invention by which I after¬ 
wards made so much. From there I went to 
Kew Orleans. In all that time I never for¬ 
got my home, and often longed to return, but 
was ashamed to, or felt too much hurt by 
what I believed to be the neglect with which I 
was treated. I never dreamed that the family 
were poor, till last year I came north deter¬ 
mined to find them, and I did not know that 
my father was dead.” 

“Why did you conceal yourself from us?” 
asked the mother. 

“I hardly know,” he answered, with a 
smile. “ I suppose it may have been oddity. 
I perceived that you were reconciled to my 
absence—” 

“I was not reconciled!” she exclaimed. 

“I thought you were, and I hesitated to 
proclaim myself, though I meant to do it at 
some time. When I went into tlte army I 
told Helen, and we both agreed that it would 
be better to keep it from you till I should 
come home again, if ever I should. It was 
only then I knew that you believed me to be 
dead. And you knew me all the time, 
mother ?” ■ 

; “ I only felt sure the day that you went 
away,” she said, “though I had always felt 
strangely about you, as if there were some 
. mystery. I had thought that my boy, had he 
lived, would have grown into just such a 
man, and the next thought was that I had no 
sure proof of his death, and—well, I don't 
know just how I arrived at the conviction. It 
was not reason, it was a mothers instinct.” 


“ Where is Cora all this time ?” asked 
Helen. 

Cora had stolen away, and was sitting in 
the dim library, lighted only by a coal fire. 
She had no part in this joyful family gather¬ 
ing. What part, iudeed, had she in any kin¬ 
ship? No social tie bound her save two brittle 
threads. She was alone, fatherless, mother¬ 
less and friendless, she said to herself, in the 
bitterness of her heart. She could not keep 
back the tears that rose to her eyes, and 
when Helen came in search of her she found 
her weeping passionately. 

“ Please leave me alone,” she said, “ and ex¬ 
cuse me to the others. Surely I am not 
wanted, and I am in no mood to talk to any 
one to-night. Please go.” 

Helen went away, and for a time Cora was 
left to her own thoughts. But before long 
came another step, this time, a heavier one, 
and as the girl shrank tremblingly closer 
down in the sofa on which she had thrown 
herself, by the dim light she saw Colonel 
Burkmarenter the room. He paused one mo¬ 
ment, then came to her, knelt before her 
sofa, and without speaking a word, wrapped 
her in his strong arms. 

There was no resistance, no word of protest, 
as this man claimed and took her without 
the asking. Through all the torrents of terror, 
of pride, of jealousy, of unutterable heart¬ 
ache, she had come out, no longer the 
haughty queen, but the loving and submissive 
woman. Cora Ware’s pride was broken, and 
her happiness saved, but it had been so as by 
fire. 
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u You’re going on the excursion, to¬ 
morrow, Flo, of course ?” 

4 f " I don’t know. I hadn’t thought of it.” - 

“Hadn’t thought of it!” And Miss Whit¬ 
man’s black eyes flashed a look of surprise, 
not unmixed with impatience, at the In¬ 
different face of the fair girl beside her. 

“ ^Vhy? it’s to be the excursion of the season. 
TheBrownes, and Hattons, and June Proudie,. 
and TbissdU Downe and his sisters— every¬ 
body, in fact, that is anybody is going. Of 
course you’re going.” 

There was the sly shadow of a smile lurk¬ 
ing in the dimpled comers of the young girl’s 
mouth, but she only said, in the same tone of 
saacy indifference: 

“ Let them go, if they like. I can’t see that 
I am under any obligation to accompany 
‘them. I perfectly detest those Brownes; and 

as for June and that young Downe that she 
is so taken up with, they haven’t a thirable- 
full of brains between them. It’s a horrible 
bore, to be obliged to listen to their silly 
nothings.” 

Whatever she might have felt, Miss Whit- 
jnan betrayed neither astonishment nor 


anger at her companion’s contemptuous re¬ 
marks. It was just like Florence Hollis, thU 
wholesale denunciation of the “set” that had 
always petted and caressed her, “just because 
her father was one of the wealthiest men ih 
the city.” And there was a shade of bitter¬ 
ness in the thought, as she mentally contrast¬ 
ed her own showy but comfortless home, 
wherein pride walked hand in hand with 
poverty, and stomachs were stinted to provide 
the gay attire that fashionable folly demanded, 
with the luxurious ease and freedom from 
harassing cares that made her friead ’3 lot so 
bright and enviable. 

“But you’ll go to beep me company,” she 
urged, with well-affected tenderness. “ You 
know I shouldn’t enjoy myself at all without 
you; and I feel sure that you’ll ‘have a nice 
time if you’ll only try it, for it’s a lovely spot 
down there to Beech Point. I visited it years 
ago, with papa, when I was only a little girl, 
but I recollect I was perfectly delighted with 
it And they are to have 'a dinner in the 
grove, and a sad‘home by moonlight; with 
music from the band, and—” 

“ That will do!” laughed the other, good- 
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naturedly. “ I don’t need any other induce¬ 
ment than the knowledge that my society 
will conduce to your pleasure; and if Jack 
will go, to take care of us, I will— Here, 
Jack,” as the door opened and that gentle¬ 
man leisurely sauntered into the room. 
“There’s an excursion to Beach Point, to¬ 
morrow. Will yoil go with us—Lou and I ?” 

“With pleasure. Anything to pass away 
the time until we are ready to start off for 
the summer vacation. You, ladies,” and the 
young man bowed with an air of gay deference 
to his sister’s fashionable friend, “ who have 
nothing in the world to do but to sit in easy- 
ehairs, and fan yourselves, and look beautiful, 
can form no conception of the horrors of a 
dose, heated law-office, where we, poordevils, . 
pass through a regular Sbadrach, Meshack 
and Abcdnego experience eight hours out of 
every twenty-four.” 

This sally, of course, provoked an equally 
gay retort, and as Florence satsilently watch¬ 
ing the two, a vague feeling of distrust crept 
into her heart—distrust of one whom, in her 
giriish thoughtlessness, she had, hitherto, 
been content to regard simply as the friend 
that she professed to be, without troubling 
herself to inquire into the hidden motives and 
springs of that friendship. 

Could it be, as more than one officious ac 
qnaintance had already intimated, thaj Louise 
Whitman was really incapable of a pure and 
disinterested affection for any one, and that 
she attached herself to her merely as a satel- 
ite, determined to shine, eveu if it were from 
the reflected light of another’s wealth and 
stat'on ? 

It was not a pleasant fancy, and yet Flor¬ 
ence could not shake it off; and even amid 
the pleasant excitement and bustle of the 
morrow's excursion it would not be completely 
exorcised. 

The sail, the grove, the sylvan dinner were 
all delightful, but when the latter had been 
duly enjoynd and discussed, there came an 
interval of leisure that Lonise proposed to 
spend in an exploration of the grove. 

‘‘Let’s go out to the western side,” she 
whispered, in a confidential aside to her 
friend. “ There’s a beautiful place near there 
—one of the finest farms in the State, I’ve 
heard it said; and I should really like to get 
a peep at it.” 

“ Who is the owner?” 

Florence spoke with the most profound in¬ 
difference. A farm was, to her, simply a plot 
of ground covered with potatoes and com; 


useful, no doubt, but decidedly unromantic 
and commonplace. 

“Mr. Wylie—a very wealthy, middle-aged 
gentleman, and a widower, with only one 
child, I believe.” 

“Ah, a most desirable acquaintance, for 
marriageable young ladies.” 

Evidently, Louise failed to detect the sar¬ 
casm of her friend’s words, for she replied 
with unaffected eagerness: 

“ You may well say so, forhe is rich enough 
to afford his wife a house in town during the 
winter; and this would be a lovely retreat 
during the hot months of summer.” 

“ But the owner, himself. 1 ” suggested 
Florence, mischievously, and stooping as she 
spoke, to pluck a spray of the ground ivy, 
where polished green leaves and scariet 
berries had caught her eye. 

“He might prove a disagreeable encum¬ 
brance, you know.” 

“ O, he is a nice, gentlemanly man, a trifle 
past forty when I saw him, which was on the 
occasion of my visit here that I told you about. 
I remember that he twined my carls about 
his fingers, and kissed me, saying to papa that 
I bade fair to become a very beautiful 
woman.” And the fair speaker tossed her 
head complacently at the recollection of this 
tribute to her childish beauty. 

“ It’s a pity that you couldn’t find some way 
of renewing your acquaintance with the gal¬ 
lant old gentleman—you might manufacture 
quite a romance out of it,” laughed Florence. 
“ Only fancy yourself Mrs. Wylie, of Beech 
Farm! Yon might invite all of your friends 
—myself included, of course—out here to 
spend their summers, and feast them on 
strawberries and cream, with plenty of— O, 
how beautiful!” And forgetful of all her 
foolish banter, Florence stood silent, bat with 
wide open admiring eyes, gazing out upon 
the scene that lay before them. A sudden 
turn in the wood-path that they had followed 
through the grove, had revealed to them'the 
broad domain at a single glance, with neither 
forest nor hill to obstruct the view. Faraway, 
towards the west, stretched the fertile acres 
—wide meadow lands lying at their very feet, 
where waved in its full perfection the heavily 
headed grass crops, dotted with golden batter- 
caps and the more fragrant blossoms of the 
purple clover; while further away, gleamed 
white beneath the midsummer son the snowy 
■fields of buckwheat and the pale green patches 
of tye; and further still, in the distance, stood 
thehillside, crowned with the glossy green 
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streamers and silken tassels of the Indian 
corn—the bannered host that summer sends, 
to guard the autumn's golden treasures. 

■ Born and bred in the city, Florence Hollis 
had never before, in her whole life, looked 
Upon a scene of such rare and surpassing 
beauty. It is true that, in her yearly visits to 
the seaside or to friends in distant cities, she 
had often passed through many so called 
“finb agricultural districts,” but beyond a 
passing glimpse from a car window, of hay 
and potato fields, flanked by big bams and' 
comparatively diminutive dwelling-houses, she 
had never, heretofore, had the slightest con¬ 
ception of the glorious possibilities that 
Nature holds within her bosom for the hand 
of patient, intelligent labor. 

- “It is a glorious sight”’ she repeated, so 
enthusiastically that her companion, who had 
been engaged in a mental calculation of the 
probable value of the estate, smiled, half-con- 
temptnously at what she evidently considered 
an entirely useless and uncalled-for display of 
sentimentalism. “ I had no idea that a farm. 
could be such a beautiful place. If I 
were only an artist I’d paint it, just as it 
looks now, with the bright summer sunshine 
on it; and then, when the dreary, wintry 
days came, my picture should be a constant 
reminder of the summer days in store for me.” 

Miss Whitman laughed. ' 

■ “I would rather,” she said, “have the 
place itself, than ever so fine a picture of it. 
But what are you trying to get?” for Florence, 
having thrown her gloves and parasol upon 
the grass beside her, was now down upon her 
knees, with one arm thrust through the fence 
evidently trying with all her might to reach 
some object that, quite as pertinaciously, 
eluded her grasp. 

. “ Only a bunch of strawberries,” she replied, 
withdrawing her arm as she spoke, and laugh¬ 
ing—a little, vexed laugh. “ Don’t you see it 
bver there, close to that cluster of tall flowers ? 
There are one, two, three —seven beautiful 
.berries in it. I do so long to touch them, for 
I never picked a wild strawberry in my life; 
and I’m determined to have these.” And 
snatching up the discarded parasol she thrust 
it through the opening between the fence 
rails, endeavoring, with the ivory hook at the 
end of the handle, to draw the coveted prize 
within reach'of her eager fingers. 

But she had not counted upon the tenacity 
of strawberry roots and stems, and in spite of 
all her efforts, the red lipped* clusters refused 
to yield themselves to her grasp. 


“Ah well! If the mountain wont come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the moun¬ 
tain.” And before her companion could guess 
her intentions, the merry girl had scaled the 
high rail fence, and in a moment more, she 

held up to view the bright scarlet berries 
■with a laugh of triumph: 

“ °> y°" sh >' l'«ie rogues”’ she exclaimed, 
apostrophizing the binshing prize, and nod¬ 
ding her curly head at them, as if they had 
been a group of naughty urchins at school. 
“ IVhy didn't you come when I called you 
and save me the risk of breaking my neck in 
coming after you? You deserve to be de¬ 
voured without mercy!” And suiting ike 
action to the word, the red lips closed over 
• the topmost of the scarce redder berries, whea 
Louise called out impatiently; 

“What are you doing over there in that 
grass, Fio ? Those mowers at the other end 
of the field will be sure to see you. Do come 
out, quick!” And the speaker cast a sus¬ 
picious glance at a group of haymakers who 
were vigorously swinging their scythes, at 
some distance, but within sight of that partof 
the meadow. 

“And what if they do?” laughed Florence, 
unconcernedly. “I don’t believe they’ll be¬ 
grudge me a few field strawberries.” And 
laughing defiance at her more cautious friend, 
she strewed still further into the field, peering 
eagerly beneath the tall grass to catch a 
glimpse, if possible, of more of the tempting 
fruit whose charms had lured her within the 
forbidden precincts. 

“ See here!” she called ont, triumphantly, 
and holding up, to catch her friend’s eye, a 
handful of the rosy clusters that made that 
lady’s mouth water. “They’re just as plenty 
as the buttercups here by this stone. Come 
and pick some for youi-seif.” And unable 
longer to resist the temptation, Miss Whit¬ 
man accepted the invitation, and caref- lly 
gathering up the train of her delicate organdie 
dress over one arm, proceeded, with many a 
cautions glance in the direction of the hay¬ 
makers, to follow her friend’s example, mak¬ 
ing with her one ungloved hand a most 
merciless raid upon the tempting, defenceless 
berries. 

“ It wasn't the strawberries that I supposed 
Mr. Wylie would care for,” she remarked, in an 
explanatory tone, as the two seated themselves 
upon a stone beneath the shade of a solitary 
maple to “ cool off,” after their unusual exer¬ 
cise in the blazing sunshine. “Bnt I have 
heard it said that farmers were very particular 
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about not haring their ■ grass disturbed just 
before mowing, and I thought—” 

“Bow! wow! wow!” and both girls sprang 
to their feet with a cry of alarm, at sight of 
the huge mastiff that came bounding towards 
them, his eyes glaring and his great red 
tongue hanging from his mouth, whether 
from heat or rage neither of the frightened 
girls paused to ascertain, as, with shrieks of 
uncontrolled tenor, they fled in, as it seemed 
to them, the direction of the grove. But, in 
this pursuit of the berries, neither of them 
had realized the distance that had been 
traversed by them, and failing to catch sight 
of their only landmark the fence, Miss Whit¬ 
man, in her bewilderment, turned aside, 
stumbled, and, catching the long train of her 
dress upon a projecting fragment of a half- 
buried stump, came to the ground, with a 
force and suddenness that called forth a suc¬ 
cession of shrieks and groans from the terri¬ 
fied girl herself," while they arrested Florence 
in her flight, and prompted her, in spite of her 
own terror, to come instantly to her friend’s 
assistance. 

“Are yon much hurt, Lon ?” she gasped, as 
with a hurried glance at the fast approaching 
dog, she tried to assist her to rise. “ Do try 
and stand up if you possibly can, for that hor¬ 
rible brute is close upon us.” And as the 
words escaped her lips a louder bay from tire 
“ brute ” himself proved his nearness to them, 
and brought Louise to her feet, just as a clear, 
manly voice called out, imperiously: 

“ Down, sir! down!” And a young man, evi¬ 
dently one of the haymakers, came hurriedly 
towards them, a look of concern upon his 
handsome sunburned face, as he said, cour¬ 
teously: ' 

“Don’t be frightened, ladies. The dog is not 
at all dangerous in spite of his voice. He 
hasn’t really courage enough to attack a cat, 
hut he likes to make believe fierce. Don’t you, 
old fellow?” addressing the dog, that, now 
perfectly quiet, stood rubbing his huge head 

caressingly against his master’s hand. “I’m 

very sorry that he should have frightened you 
so,” he added, with a glance at Florence’s 
flushed face, and the no less' flushed bat far 
angrier one of her companion. “ I supposed 
when I saw him start off that he was alter a 
squirrel or field-mouse, for I had not observed 
you until your voices attracted my attention.” 

Florence blushed slightly beneath the clear 
gray eyes bent so earnestly upon her, as she 
said, hurriedly, “There’s no harm done,,I 
aaureyou, and—” 


•But here Lonise Interrupted her by an 
angry exclamation, as she held up the stained 
and torn remnant of her unfortunate train. 

“*>o harm done? Look at my dress! It’s 
completely ruined, and all on account of that 
great ugly brute of a dog.” And in her indig¬ 
nation she shook the fragments threateningly 
at the dog himself, who, seeming to consider 
the act as a challenge, snapped briskly at 
them, from beneath his master’s detaininz 
hand. 

“ I am sorry for the injury to your dress,” 
returned the young man, with qniet courtesy, 
“but as no one is at all blamable in the 
matter, and Lee was only acting cut bis 
doggish nature, I cannot see—” 

“ Whom does the dog belong to?” 

Florence colored painfully at her friend’s 
insolent tone and manner, but the young 
farmer seemed perfectly unmoved, as he 
answered readily: 

“Myself.” 

“ Then I shall go directly to Mr. Wylie, and 
complain of you for keepingsuch abrute upon 
his premises; and you may be sure that you 
will either have to dispose of the dog or quit 
his employ yourself.” 

“ Do you know Mr. Wylie ?” 

The tone was cool and coifrteons, hut 
Florence caught a mirthful twinkle in his eye 
as he turned his face towards the two. 

“Of course I do;” and the lady drew her¬ 
self up haughtily, as she spoke. “ I have known 
him for years, so you needn’t count upon my 
lack of influence with him,” she added,acom- 
fullv; “for it win be strong enough to drown 
or hang that detestable beast, if nothing 
more.” And she cast a wrathful look at poor 
Lee, who only winked one eye lazily at her in 
return, as much as to say: 

“Go ahead, ma’am! go ahead! Nobody’ll 
hinder you.” 

Here Florence, overwhelmed with surprise 
and mortification, and uncertain in regard to 
the surest mode of quelling this nnlooked-for 
tempest on the part of her friend, and, at the 
same time, of expressing her own gratitude to 
the young man for his timely rescue, as she 
still regarded it, in spite of the alleged harm¬ 
lessness of their four-footed assailant, began, 
rather awkwardly, to express her commiser¬ 
ation for her companion’s misfortune, when, 
to her inexpressible relief, is glancing across 
the field, she caught sight of Jack himself, 
approaching from the direction of the grove, 
and evidently in search of them. 

“ 0 Jackshe cried,running to meet him; 
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and then, in a lmrriedhalf whisper she added, 
by way of explanation, “ We climbed over into 
the field to pick some strawberries, and a 
great dog ran at us, and we ran, and Lou 
tumbled down and tore her dress, so that 
when the dog’s master came to our help, in¬ 
stead of thanking him she was hateful, and 
declared that she’d go to his employer and 
complain of him for keeping such a trouble¬ 
some animal.” And here Florence paused, 
more for the lack of breath than for lack of 
something to say, while Jack, who had listen¬ 
ed to her communications with his usual easy 
indifference, now suddenly started forward, 
his usually indolent face lighted up with a 
glad smile, and his hand extended in eager 
recognition. 

M Hector I” 

“ Jack!” 

And the two shook hands with a heartiness 
that fully proved the sincerity, of their joy at 
meeting. 

U I never dreamed that this was your place, 
Wylie,” exclaimed Jack, after returning the 
other’s cordial salutation. “ I knew that it 
was somewhere in these parts, but I didn’t 
know exactly where, or I should have been 
here long before this. Halloo, Flo I” as lie 
caught a glimpse of his sister’s puzzled face, 
“I carae near forgetting you in my surprise. 
Wylie, this is my sister Florence, that you’ve 
heard me speak of before; and Miss Whit¬ 
man, a friend of ours—and, ladies, this is my 
old classmate and chum at college, Hector 
Wylie.” 

Florence acknowledged this off-hand intro¬ 
duction simply by a bow, for she dared not 
trust herself to speak. The sight of Lou 
Whitman’s bewildered face, wherein blank 
amazement contended with angry mortifica¬ 
tion, was so irresistibly ludicrous that it was 
only by keeping silent that she refrained from 
laughing outright 

Poor Lou! For once her customary gharp- 
sightedness had deceived her, and, experienced 
angler that she was, she had mistaken for a 
useless minnow what was now proved to have 
been a trout of most tempting richness and 
delicacy. It was certainly very disheartening, 
but Louise Whitman was altogether too 
shrewd and self-controlled to allow herself to 
be discouraged by thi» first unlucky step, and 
after carefully securing the tom skirt, that 
might have proved an unpleasant reminder, 
beneath the belt of her dress, she stepped 
gracefully forward, with a frank smile upon 
her handsome face, and a cordially extended 


hand, as she said, laughingly, and with a 
charming air of nainete: 

w You will excuse my very awkward blun¬ 
der, Mr. Wylie, as, until this moment, I was 
entirely unaware that the owner of this place, 
whom I have long known as a dear and valued 
friend of my fathers, had a son. And I think,” 
she added, with a merry nod at Jack, “ that 
even Mr. Hollis, habitually cool as he is him¬ 
self, would.be generous enough to excuse a 
woman’s vexation on that terribly aggr avating 
subject—a tom gown.” 

Both gentlemen laughed, as in duty bound, 
at this view of the case, while Mr. Wylie gal¬ 
lantly disclaimed any thought of blame, in 
regard to his fair guest’s little ebullition of 
temper. 

u Your mistake was a perfectly natural one,” 
he replied, glancing with careless significance 
at his uncovered shirt sleeves and blue cotton 
overalls. “ There is no distinction between 
master and man irr the bayfield, unless, indeed, 
we except the fact that the former is ex¬ 
pected to lead off with the widest swath as 
an example to his men. But come,” he added, 
cordially, and with a nod to the merry group 
before him, “you must go home to tea with 
me and try some of Aunt Hetty’s strawberry 
short-cake, which will be, I flatter myself, a 
new and unimagined delicacy to your city 
bred tastes.” 

Jack needed no second invitation, and the 
two girls, after a little polite hesitation, 
concluded to accept the young farmer's 
hospitality. 

“So you’ve really settled down to farming?” 
queried Jack, as they walked leisurely across 
the newly-mown field, fragrant with the 
breath of the fallen grass and clover.’ “You 
used to talk enough about the simple pleas¬ 
ures and delights of rural life, in your college 
days, I know, but I fancied you’d find that all 
moonshine when you really came to look 
upon it in a matter-of-fact light. What good 
will all your Greek and Latin do you if you’re 
to tie yourself down to farming all the rest of 
your days?” 

Jack spoke with some warmth, but his 
friend only smiled good-humoredly, as he re¬ 
plied, in the calm, unmoved tones of one who 
knows his own mind: 

“ I see that you share the popular notion, 
that an agriculturist needs nothing but bona 
and muscle to fife him for his life work, and 
that brains are entirely superfluous. Now I 
don’t admit any such thing, and I see no oc¬ 
casion to regret that a part of my life was 
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spent in tlie acquisition of knowledge that if 
not of real practical use in my business, has, 
at least, had the effect of enlarging and invig¬ 
orating my mind, and so fittingme for reason¬ 
ing and judging more correctly upon matters 
of greater moment If I recollect rightly, 
there was a time that you were perfectly fasci¬ 
nated with the study of chemistry, and spent 
half your time in Professor Bleam’s 
laboratory ?” 

Jack nodded assent 

“And do you regret it now, even, although 
as a lawyer you will be little likely to find 
the knowledge thus acquired of use in your 
profession ?” 

Jack laughed. 

“I acknowledge the comP he said, with 
more heartiness than refinement, perhaps. 
“But, after .all, this seems to me rather a 
slow way of living.” 

“ You naturally look upon it in a different 
light from one who has been bom and bred a 
true son of the soil. Nature is, to me, the 
closest as well as the fairest of friends—one 
who never deceives, never turns the cold 
shoulder to him who receives her bounty 
with an appreciative eye and grateful heart; 
while to you, whose life has been spent in 
the busy haunts of men, this unknown queen 
of my affection is but a hard-featured prude. 
It is those who know her best that love her 
most” 

“Yon always looked at tilings in the 
practical light,” laughed Jack; while Uis 3 
Whitman remarked, in a tone of gentle 
reproach: 

“You do injustice to our metropolitan 
tastes, Mr. Wylie. I, for one, can truly say 
that the very contrast between the dusty 
streets and brick walls of the city and the 
fresh beauty of the country makes the latter 
doubly charming to me.” 

Hr. Wylie looked a pleased acknowledg¬ 
ment of this apparently sincere outburst of 
enthusiasm, while Florence, half-eon tempt il¬ 
eus, half-amused, looked on and listened in 
silence, her thoughts, meanwhile, being not 
at all complimentary to their host's discern- 
tnent and taste. 

“What fools these men areP she mused, 
rather scornfully. “ Can’t this Mr. Wylie see 
that Lou is merely acting a part on purpose 
to make herself agreeable to him ? Bah! He 
deserves to fall into her toils, if he is so simple 
as that. For my part,” and she gave her 
head a little spiteful toss, all unconscious 
that it set the golden brown curls a dancing 


in the sunshine like so many half-mad elves, 

“ I wouldn’t flatter him as she does for the 
world. It’s so indelicate and bold, when it’s 
so plain what her object is. I wont praise 
anything, if I like it ever so well, after all 
that she has said.” 

And fired by this resolution, the indignant 
little lady obstinately refused to add her mite 
to the constant stream of praise that her 
friend poured forth upon everything, from 
the motherly old cows chewing their cticis in 
the shade of the elms that bordered the lane," 
to the brood of speckled chickens that Aunt 
Hetty had insisted upon domesticating 
beneath the clematis at the foot of the 
garden, where, as she said, she could “always 
have them under her eye.” 

“Great, sleepy, stupid-looking brutesP 
Florence pronounced the former, while she 
pretended to stand in mortal fear of poor 
Partlett’s sharp claws and wicked-looking 
beak. 

“Land sakes! she wont hurt you, miss,” ‘ 
laughed Aunt Hetty, who was, at the mo¬ 
ment of their arrival, engaged in feeding her 
feathered favorites. “Hens is harmless 
critters, if you don't disturb—” 

But at that moment Miss.Whitman,'who, 
anxious to prove iier admiration for rural 
pets had stooped down to secure one of the 
chicks, sprang back with a cry, just in time 
to escape a peck from biddy’s beak. 

“ How fierce she is P exclaimed the lady, 
with a furtive glance at the angry bird, as 
she rearranged her crumpled dress. “I 
thought hens were always gentle and quiet” 

“ So they are, as a genera] thing,” remarked 
Aunt Hetty,composedly; “but, as I was a 
savin’, they don’t like to have their chickens 
disturbed. But now, if you’ll come in, I’ll 
see that supper’s on the table in iess’u no 
time.” And the good-natured housekeeper 
bustled into the house, leaving her employer 
and hts guests to follow at their leisure. 

The interior of the dwelling, handsomely 
furnished, and, thanks to Aunt Hetty’s 
untiring care and skill, scrupulously neat, 
bore, in its choice pictures and delicate orna¬ 
ments, witness to its owner's cultivated taste 
and love for the beautiful in art as well as in 
nature. 

Jack, who prided himself npon his artistic 
tastes, and Miss Whitman, who was anxious, 
just now, to prove herself a connoissenr in 
such matters, soon drew their host into a 
conversation on the various articles of virtu 
that the room contained. 
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“That is one of Brown’s Italian land¬ 
scapes,” he remarked, pointing to a large 
painting at the opposite side of the room. 

“ How do you like it?” 

“A fine thing! a very fine thing!” was 
Jack’s sententious reply; while Miss Whit¬ 
man exclaimed, enthusiastically: 

“It is exquisite—perfect! and,” she added, 
in a flatteringly-lowered tone, “does great 
credit to your own taste and judgment” 

“And you, Miss Hollis, what is your opin¬ 
ion of my favorite picture?” 

“It is very beautiful, but—” Florence 
hesitated, in visible embarrassment, as she 
met the calm, waiting glance of the ques¬ 
tioner, and realized that she might be con¬ 
sidered discourteous in the criticism that she 
had been about to make. 

“But what?” 

The tone and smile were so pleasant, so 
free from the jealous impatience so often 
displayed by amateurs in the art, that she 
was encouraged to finish her remark, in spite 
of her brother’s annoyed face and Miss 
Whitman’s affected astonishment 

“ Why, I was thinking that the shadows of 
that clump of trees, on the left side of the 
picture, were not exactly natural.” 

“How^an you say so?” interrupted Miss 
Whitman,’evidently too indignant at such 
injustice to keep silence. “What could be 
more perfect than the shadowy lines, so per¬ 
fectly defined on the green turf? I don’t see 
what fault you can find with them, I’m sure.” 

“ But did you notice,” and she pointed to 
the picture to draw their attention to it, 

“ that this clump of trees is growing at the 
base of a steep, high rock, that overtops, and 
would, naturally, over -shadow them ?” 

Miss Whitman looked bewildered, Jack 
unconvinced, while the owner himself 
stepped backward a pace or so, and, after 
gazing long and critically upon it, exclaimed, 
with hearty.emphasis: 

, “You’re right, Miss Hollis; the high rock ' 
would have prevented the trees from casting 
a shadow, although, in this case, he added, 
laughing, “the artist has improved upon 
nature; for the beauty and ‘naturalness’ of 
that shadow has attracted more attention 
from admiring friends than any other point 
in the picture.” 

“Fm almost sorry that I detected the 
flaw,” replied Florence, half regretfully. " It 
isn’t pleasant to find our little illusions de¬ 
stroyed, especially when there was no real 
harm in them.” 


“Net pleasant, perhaps, but profitable,” 
was the quiet rejoinder; “and I look upon 
the hand that points out the defect to me as 
that of a friend. He is a coward who shrinks 
from the truth, however unpalatable.” 

Florence shook her head in silence. This 
code was too stem for her woman’s philoso¬ 
phy, involving too much of voluntary unhap¬ 
piness, she thought; and, half vexed with the 
manly self-dependence that could stand firm 
upon its own foundation, secure, even though 
all earthly props should prove frail and 
faulty, she murmured, in an aside that could 
not fail to reach the ear for which it was 
intended: 

“A willingness to discern faults may be 
manly, but I don’t think it makes one partic¬ 
ularly agreeable.” 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth 
before she regretted them; but there was no 
time to say so, as the summons to supper 
just then interrupted the conversation for a 
few moments, until they were seated, when, 
undeterred by *Aunt Hetty’s matter-of-fact 
responses, the indefatigable Louise still kept 
up a running fire of questions, comments 
and' wishes, all in the highest degree 
complimentary. 

“What delicious butter!” she exclaimed, 
with a sidelong glance at a golden pat that 
adorned the table. “And what a pleasant 
task it must be to mould it into form, and 
stamp it so prettily. I fancy I should really 
like to-try my hand at it,” 

“ Praps you would—hot momin’s, specially 
when the butter sticks to your fingers like so 
much soft mud. It’s a good deal pleasanter 
to talk about than ’tis to do.” And Aunt 
Hetty glanced, rather contemptuously, at the 
white, jewelledangers of the would-be dairy- 
woman. 

Miss Whitman colored a little beneath tbe 
shrewd gaze of the old housekeeper, who, 
though scrupulously attentive to* her wants 
as a guest, was evidently doubtful in regard 
to her lavish demonstrations of interest and 
admiration. But that this made not the 
slightest difference to her was proved by the 
gracious invitation, that, before the very face 
of the suspicious matron herself, she extended 
to her host at parting: 

“ You must be sure to drop in and see us 
on your very first visit to the city. Papa will 
be perfectly delighted to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of the son of his old friend, although it 
will be a sad blow to him,” and she turned 
away her head to hide a “ supposable ” tear, 
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“to know that that friend himself is no 
more.” 

“Certainly,he’ll come,” interrupted Jack, 
taking it upon himself to reply. “He’s to 
make us a visit in the fall, and I’ll see that he 
don't forget your invitation.” 

Miss Whitman bit her Up covertly, bnt 
there was not the least trace of vexation 
upon her handsome face as she turned it 
towards her host: 

“I shall never forget to-day’s pleasure,” she 
said, impressively; “for I certainly never 
spent a happier one.” 

And again Florence, watching the gratified 
smile upon the young man’s face, felt sorely 
tempted to give speech to the thought that 
crossed her mind, as she recalled his own 
words spoken but an hour before. 

« “It’s easy enough to talk about ‘friendly 
hands’ and ‘manly courage,’ but I should 
like to see any one try to disenchant him in 
regard to Lou Whitman’s perfections already. 
He’s completely deceived by her flatteries 
into thinking her a first-class angel. Lord, 
what fools these men are, to be sure 1” she 
soliloquized. 

And having arrived at thi3 comfortable 
conclusion, she returned the parting saluta¬ 
tion of the offending gentleman with frigid 
civility, snubbed Louise, who was inquiring, 
with well-affected anxiety, into the cause of 
her sudden and unusual silence, and pettishly 
affirmed, in answer to Jack’s fears that they 
might be late for the boat, that she “ would 
ra'ther walk home than spend the night in 
that horrid place I” 

And the months, one after another, came 
and went, bringing at last, in its turn, the 
frosty-visaged November, whose advent was 
to be the signal for Hector Wylie’s promised 
visit to his city friends. Miss Whitman grew 
every day fonder of the society of her “ dearest 
friend Flo Hollisin fact, not a day passed 
withont a call from her on one pretext or 
another. 

Of course, after the arrival of the expected 
guest, it would have seemed affectedly 
prudish to discontinne her visits, and, 
accordingly, the family and their visitor 
seldom met for an hour’s social intercourse 
that she was not, by some curious chance, 
sure to be present, at which times, her trans¬ 
parent manoeuvres and dainty affectations 
were sure to call out all the perversity of 
Florence’s nature, and tempt her into the 
utterance* of many a chilly sentiment and 
harsh truism, which, in her hours of solitude, 


she looked back upon with bitter, unavailing 
regret and mortification. 

And yet, somehow, in spite of his young 
hostess’s secret predictions, the object of all 
these attentions on the part of his fascinating 
friend seemed strangely insensible to them. 
Always courteous and self-possessed, he was 
as far removed from the conceited dandy as 
from the bashful, easily-duped country boy. 
He listened with polite attention to Miss 
Whitman's oftrrepeated rhapsodies upon the 
delights of country life, and the great superi¬ 
ority of nature over art, receiving, with 
imperturbable gravity, the assurance that she 
was “ sick of the heartless frivolities of fash¬ 
ionable life, and longed to find some quiet, 
peaceful nook, where her heart might com¬ 
mune with nature and be still.” 

And yet, with all her jealous watchfulness, 
Florence failed to detect the least trace of 
gratified vanity, much less of awakening ten¬ 
derness, in his ever kindly but passionless 
words and tones. 

It was a curious study for the hitherto 
thoughtless, unreflecting girl, this eountry- 
bred youth, uninitiated, as sbe believed, into 
the subtile mysteries of female art, steering 
clear of all the nets and snares that were so 
skillfully set for his unwary heart. It was 
evident that he was far shrewder than «Uy» 
had at first imagined, and, almost involunta¬ 
rily, she grew to respect and admire the 
simple yet manly integrity, that, even while 
awake to the roanceuverings of his fair friend, 
was too chivalrous to take the least advan¬ 
tage, by look or tone, of her unconcealed 
preference. 

“ Jlvery inch a gentleman 1” And having 
arrived at thi^ final conclusion, Florence 
began unconsciously, at first, to look upon 
the hours spent in his society as golden links 
in the daily, chain, that even Louise Whit¬ 
man’s tedious inanities and Jack's mistimed 
witticisms could not dim. 

How it came about she could not have 
told, but, somehow, it seemed perfectly natu¬ 
ral that he should talk to her of the fair¬ 
faced, sweet-voiced woman, whose dying lips 
had left their seal upon his boyish brow; of 
the large-hearted, ever-loving father, who 
now slumbered so peacefully by her side in 
the quiet graveyard; and of his own dreams 
of future usefulness in the path he bad 
chosen, 

“My sphere may not be as extended,” he 
said, thoughtfully, during one of these confi¬ 
dences, “ as that of many another, but I have 
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lived long enough , to learn that there is 
plenty to be done in every department of 
honest labor; and, as the owner and manager 
of a large estate, I may do as much in en¬ 
couraging and guiding the willing but 
untaught hands of my farm laborers, as the 
merchant with his corps of clerks, or the 
doctor and lawyer with their patients and 
clients. It is tlic truest benevolence that 
puts people in a way to help themselves, 
however it may be underrated by the 
thoughtlessly impulsive and morbidly tender 
ones of earth.” 

But the chemical lectures that had been, 
in part, the lure that drew the young farmer 
to the city were now ended, and in spite of 
his friend’s urgent entreaties that he would 
prolong his visit, he began the preparations 
for his return, alleging, as an excuse for his 
noncompliance, the various duties that re¬ 
quired his presence at home. 

It was a cheerful, sunshiny morning, 
although the rain-whitened branches of the 
leafless acacias beneath the windows of 
Florence Hollis's sitting-room portended, as 
she thought, half sadly, the near approach of 
winter's ice and snow, while, at the same 
time, they made the glowing fire in the grate 
seem doubly pleasant and grateful by the 
contrast. It was the last day of Hector 
Wylie's stay, and as Florence sat in her low 
sewing-chair, stitching away upon a pair of 
wristbands for Jack, who was somewhat 
fastidious in such matters, her sunny face 
was overshadowed, and once a tear actually 
fell upon the glossy surface of the linen, 
which called forth a characteristic exclama¬ 
tion from the little seamstress: 

“Wliat^a fool you are, Florence Hollis, to 
cry for nothing 1” And the busy needle flew 
still faster, while its mistress mentally scolded 
herself for what she denominated her “ silly, 
vain imaginings.” “I wonder,” and in spite 
of her annoyance, she laughed outright at 
the thought, ‘‘if Lou, not expecting morning 
callers, will have her hair braided up into 
those comical little tails, that make such 
beautiful waves when they are brushed out 
for afternoon and evening wear? She always 
wears it so at home forenoons, and it takes 
an hour at least to unbraid and arrange it in 
proper style. I’m afraid our friend Hector, 
patient as he Is, will get tired of waiting for 
her to beautify.” 

Just then, as if in answer to her thoughts, 
familiar steps sounded in the hall, and Jack 
and his friend entered, the former laughing 


heartily, as he threw himself into an unoccu¬ 
pied chair which stood in front of the glowing 

“O "Wylie, that's the best joke of the 
season!” he exclaimed, with a fresh burst of 
merriment. “Wouldn’t you like to dine off 
that fowl though ?” And here both laughed 
‘so immoderately that Florence’s womanly 
curiosity was thoroughly aroused. 

“What is it, Jack?” she asked, laughing 
herself at sight of his comical face. ° 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to tell yon, 
for it’s altogether too good to keep.” Here 
he stopped to indulge in a private chuckle, 
on his own account, before he continued: 
“You see Wylie wanted to make a parting 
call on Lou Whitman before he went home 
(they’ve been so very attentive, you know), 
and he invited me to go with him. It looked’ 
kind of forlorn and chilly in the parlors, as if 
nobody was expected at this time of the day; 
but the slip-shod Irish girl said that her 
mistress was at home, and that she would 
call her. 

“ We heard her go stamping up stairs, and 
in a few moments more down she came, and, 
popping her frowsy head inside the parlor 
door, informed us, with a charming air of 
. frankness, that her mistress ‘wad jist be 
afther cootnin’ down to us in a jiffy, as soon 
as she'd put on her dane gownd, an’ brushed 
oot her tails V 

“ Of course we could do no less than to wait 
patiently the conclusion of this most remark- 
• able toilet performance; but when the lady 
at length appeared, the ‘tails’ brushed out 
and arranged in the glossiest of bandeaux 
about her smiling face, with a wonderfully 
nice looking gingham morning-dress, pro¬ 
tected by a suspiciously spotless wliito 
ruffled apron, what was our astonishment to 
hear that she was sorry to have kept us so 
long waiting, but ‘ mamma had such a miser¬ 
ably inexperienced cook, that she had been 
obliged to dress the fowls for dinner herself 
which was the cause of her detention.’” 

“But what,” interrupted Florence, too 
much astonished to enter, for the moment, 
into the full comicality of the affair, “did she 
mean by saying that she dressed the fowls? 
She has always prided herself upon her igno¬ 
rance of such matters. You remember how 
surprised she was that I should attend to the 
pickling and preserving when we had a good 
cook ?” 

Jack glanced at his friend with such a 
quizzical look, that the other slightly colored 
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beneath it, although he pretended to be 
absorbed in the contemplation of the inlaid 
cover of Florence’s work-box, that stood upon 
the table at his elbow. 

“O, that’s in preparation for the rural 
paradise that she has been losing forward 
to for the last few weeks!” And Jack 
laughed sarcastically. “She always adapts 
her bait to her fish; as, for instance, when 
she had old Doctor Blaine in tow, don’t yon 
remember how she visited the hospitals, and 
studied anatomy, dissecting a broiled chicken 
to prove that—” 

“ For shame, Jack i What nonsense!” 

“True as the gospel! And when she set 
her cap at General Biggs, didn’t she wear it 
adorned with the red, white and blue, while 
all of her dresses were striped, and her jew¬ 
elry stars?” 

“Jack Hollis, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself!” interrupted Florence, iudignantly; 
for, although unable to deny the imputations, 
her womanly pride was fired at this attack 
upon one of her own sex. “ It is no worse 
for Lou Whitman to4ry her best to be agree¬ 
able to her gentlemen-acquaintances, than it 
is for you to persist in wearing none but 
purple neckties, just because Lizzie Gair said 
once that purple was her favorite color.” 

“Nonsense!” 

But the deepening color upon the young 
man’s cheek proved that the shot had struck 
home, and after a rather awkward attempt to 
change the conversation, he gave it up, and 
glancing at his watch, declared that it wa3 
“high time that he was down town;” and, 
suiting the action to the word, walked briskly 
atvay, leaving the two to a tete-a-tete that 
neither could have avoided even if they had 
wished it 

For some moments after his departure 
neither spoke, then, noting the cloud that 
still overshadowed Ills companion’s face, the 
young man said, in a quietly approbative*tone: 


“Your defence of your friend, Miss Flor¬ 
ence, was kind and generous. It ill becomes 
a woman to glory in the follies and weak¬ 
nesses of one of her own sex.” And then 
suddenly changing the subject, without wait¬ 
ing for her reply, he remarked, in a slightly 
agitated tone, “ Your visit to me last summer 
was—” 

“ To steal strawberries,” interrupted Flor¬ 
ence, roguishly, all the merry malice of her 
nature awakened by the young man’s evident 
embarrassment. “I confessed to that at the 
time.” 

“ I remember it distinctly ” And a smile 
played about his mouth at the recollection. 
He had evidently caught some of her own 
fun-loving spirit, although his tone was low 
and full of tender significance as he said, 
earnestly, “But there was something else 
stolen, for which you alone nan account. 
Can you guess what it was?” 

There was no reply, but as the golden head 
drooped still lower, the crimson cheek and 
quivering lip needed no interpreter to the 
watchful eye of affection. 

That evening there was a private interview 
between Mr. Hollis the elder and his guest, 
the result of which may be guessed from 
Jack’s whispered salutation at parting the 
following morning: 

u Good for you, old fellow! Flo is a good 
sister, and I don’t doubt she’ll make a capital 
wifij.” 

As for Miss.Whitman, although she deigns 
to spend several weeks at Beech Point every 
summer, she always speaks of Mrs. Wylie as 
“Poor Flo Hollis, who threw herself away 
upon a mere nobody, a simple countryman, 
who hasn’t a thought above potatoes and 
pigs, and who never knows whether his wife’s* 
dress is cambric or muslin. Fich? O yes, 
very wealthy; but what are -nclies without a 
congenial soul ?” 
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What a wild Irish girl was Isabella, 
(laughter of Dermot, king of Leinster! Talk 
of Joan of Arc I a “weird woman,” who dealt 
with “familiar spirits;” a shrunken, witch¬ 
like creature, who had armies in her own 
ghostly manner. Isabel was none of tills; no 
votary of superstition, no born and crazy¬ 
brained prophetess. She knew, indeed, that 
St. Patrick had driven the snakes from Ire¬ 
land ; that the blind and the demon-possessed 
were cursed by the relies of St. Bridget; but 
as she bad bright cye3, and was possessed of 
no evil spirit, she troubled herself little with 
the intangible marvels of theology. Like 
Joan, she could have led armies, yet not by 
the same influences. She would have borrow¬ 
ed nothing; her own wild spirit would have 
controlled all. No senseless incantation 
would have rallied her soldiers; only the rich 
blood leaping to her face would have called 
them on. That face was sweetly beautiful. 
It had the clear complexion of this island 
people; a mouth inexpressibly tempting, and 
blue eyes, so dark in their azure, that ono 
could imagine their deep hue stolen from the 
deepest recess of ocean. She limited on tame¬ 
less horses. You have seen the picture of 
Turpin leaping Hornsby gate. So tin's 
daughter of a king leaped hedges and ditches, 
on her wild, violent steed. Slio struck tlio 
deer with an accuracy of aim that would have 
won for her the admiration of “ Robin Hood, 
Scarlet and John.” Tlius much for Isabella 
Macmorrogh. 

Her father promised her in marriage to 
Richard, Earl of Strigul, whoso surname of 
“Strongbow” expressed his stalwart power 
of limb. No knight in mail could withstand 
his charge; no archer draw the cloth-yard 
shaft with so strong an arm as he. Youthful, 
and with a flneiy-moulded face, his knightly 
figure was irresistible to English dames. But 
ho was an unscrupulous adventurer, Jittlo 
better than a robber chief. Dermot Mac¬ 
morrogh, a licentious man, having been driven 
from Ireland by ids incensed vassals, hoped 
much from an alliance with “Strongbow.” 
He had forfeited the respect of his daughter, 
who remained still in Leinster. The wild 
pcoplo of that kingdom worshipped tlio 
princess; lior love was sweet as morning; her 


gold was free; atid her Amazonian courago 
won the admiration of chiefs who, like Vicli 
Alpine, Hesitated not to revenge insult with 
blood even in the palace halls of tlio king. 

Great was tlio indignation of Isabella and 
stormy tlio councils of the chiefs of Leinster, 
when they learned of this bargain with tho 
Earl of Strigul, Wlmt if Dermot were her 
father? Had not liis brutality taught lior 
disgust? He, a wretch and libertine, to sell tlio 
white rose of Leinster’s royal hope to a vassal 
of Henry tho Second! Then she imagined 
Henry, with the sprig of broom-corn in his 
hat (wlienco his surname of “Flantagenet”), 
and Strigul with ids English bow, and 
thought how she would lead the Irish chiefs 
in battle, should tho Norman pass tho sea. 

Meanwhile there came to Leinster a Gallic 
knight, the Count of Avignon. He had 
heard of “Strongbow,” and lightly jested of 
his presumption. He ldmself was a man of 
admirable carriage and unusual strength. 
Two Irish nobles together engaged him in 
ono of those rude wrestles peculiar to tho 
courts of that day, and were at once over¬ 
thrown. No deer once roused could escape 
his arrow, and tho “bull’s-eye” of a target, so 
small as to be almost iuvisiblc, lie pierced at 
every shot. Yet withal ho had a winning 
gentleness, and was the last to speak of Ids 
own deeds. Insensibly he won upon Isabella’s 
sympathy—poor, worse than orphaned maid I 
She hud rejected Desmond, Lord of Bally- 
monc, for ids ferocious temper; lthoderic, 
Chief of Clare, for his hollow, unstable char¬ 
acter; and Patrick, Earl of Dublin, for bis 
uucoutli figure. But to this stranger French¬ 
man what had slio to say? Time must de¬ 
velop all; but she would ride and shout, and 
leap her iierco gray steed, sounding her wood¬ 
land bugle as of old; he might lovo or he 
might not love. 

Once they wore alone in the forest. Far 
off resounded tho hunters’ horns. A stout 
buck started from cover, 'and beside him a 
beautiful doe. 

“I will shoot with thee now, Sir Count,” 
said Isabella, “ thou at tho stately antlers, I 
at tlio doe by their side.” 

Instantly they levelled their shafts. 
“Strongbow” himself would have exclaimed 
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at the Frenchman’s shill. The distance was 
prodigious, yet his arrow struck tiro deer to 
the heart. 

“■Vanquished, surely vanquished I' 1 cried 
tiro Lady Isabella, in petulant yet merry 
tones, as her own shaft, falling short of tiro 
marl:, struck In the green sward at the doe's 
side. “ Thou art the better archer—a very 
‘Strongbow’ in thyself—the hateful name I 
—I will ride with thee, leap my gray with thy 
noble roan; I could not draw at once so hard 
and so truly. Yonder flies the doe; now for 
a trial of horsemanship among the morasses 
of this rude forest! Yonder stream I will 
leap with thee. Have a care, for it is wide and 
the doe herself plunges in to swim; she can¬ 
not o’erleap it.” 

They darted in chase of the deer. Gallant¬ 
ly the lady’s steed leaped the chasm; but tho 
roan of tier companion, though he struck 
hoofs beyond tho stream, failed to maintain 
his footing, Hearing, in a desperate effort 
to leap up tho declivity, lie fell backwards 
upon his rider. Count Avignon was so 
greatly injured that a month’s illness succeed¬ 
ed. It was during this calm, sad period that 
Isabella's sympathies went forth in earnest 
towards her late companion of tho chase. 
She sighed for his free laughter, his easy 
converse; she missed his silver bugle and tho 
neigh of his roan hunter. Her ridc3 were 
shorter than usual, for an invisible influence 
drew the rein, and she felt a sense of relief 
from loneliness when her beautiful gray 
halted under the castle turrets. It was a 
feeling to which she had hitherto been a 
stranger, that drew her so softly yet so strong¬ 
ly from the forest to the hall. 

The convalescence of theCountof Avignon 
saw him the betrothed of Isabella, and onco 
more tho silver bugles in the forest drew re¬ 
sponse from happy hearts. Only the im¬ 
pending invasion of “Strongbow” dampened 
the Irish princess in her joy; yet her brave 
spirit found relief in high hopes from her 
people's prowess, and from tho anticipation 
that site herself would lead them. 

A week thus passed, when the princess 
gallopping in tho chase at a distance from her 
companions, was seized by tho Lord of 
Castlefern, who, hided by a score of vassals, 
conveyed her secretly from tho forest, and 
with many an ostensible regret, confined her 
in his stronghold at a distance from tho seat 
ofLeinster's kings. Count Avignon, after a 
vain search, apprehensive of personal peril, 
departed next day, no ono knew whither. 


Unavailing endeavors were made by her cap- 
tor to soften Isabella with regard to tho pro¬ 
ject of Strigul and her father. The Count of 
Avignon was represented as a needy adven¬ 
turer whose oiice vast possessions had been 
seized by tho French king, to whom he had 
proved traitorous; but though tho lady’s faith 
in him was shaken hy almost positive evi¬ 
dence of his duplicity, she still retained iter 
determined aversion to the plan of her father. 
It soon became apparent that Castlefern, 
strongly in the interest of KingDermot, would 
not suffer her release, nor permit his secret to 
bo known. Tho Irish nobles idolized tho 
princess, and her presence, he was aware, 
might provo fatal to tho invaders. 

Meanwhile, tho indignation of Isabella was 
in keeping witli her impatient character. 
Her anxiety drove her almost to frenzy. 
“What of Strongbow?’” she thought. “May 
he not even now be ravaging tho borders of 
Leinster? May not my cruel father bo re¬ 
venging himself upon the subjects who so 
justly drove him from his throne? Audi! 
whero am I ? inactive and in prison 1” 

Her presentiments were true. “Strong¬ 
bow ” was in Ireland with his almost Invin¬ 
cible knights. The invasion resembled that 
of Mexico by Cortez, though its success was 
less complete; a hundred and fifty years saw 
the conflict waged between the rallied I rislt 
and the champions of the " English Pale,” ere 
the ultimate subjugation. Hut tho successes 
at first were wonderful. It has been said or 
Itobiu Hood, that he had “ a hundred tall 
men and good archers, upon whom four hun¬ 
dred, were they never so valiant, durst not 
give tho onset—” a description entirely ap¬ 
plicable to the warriors of Strigul. Their 
phalanx was impenetrable, its charges irre¬ 
sistible ; and their wonderful archery confused 
and struck dismay to their enemies. All 
Leinster was ravaged—but where was Isa¬ 
bella the princess? Ulric, Lord of Castle¬ 
fern, had been slain by his countrymen as a 
traitor, before joining tho invaders, and as 
they had received no intimation of ids pro¬ 
ceedings with regard to her, they knew not 
where to seek for tho young girl whose hand 
was to unite the dignities of Strigul with 
those of Macmorrogh. 

Hut anon tho Irish rallied. Ten thousand 
strong, tlioy opposed their wild ranks to 
Strigul, who advanced upon them with a 
thousand horse and foot. A furious battle 
succeeded, but the undisciplined ranks of Erin 
were broken by the steady valor of “ Strong- 
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bow’s” followers. Rallying again ami again, 
they took post upon hilltop or in forest, but 
all in vain. Scattered and driven before the 
steely knights, they saw the sun descend upon 
what seemed a total defeat. Suddenly they 
were startled ns by an apparition—they could 
at first believe it none other—and clustered 
here and there with wild, fierce looks. A 
milk white steed gallopped upon the field; 
its rider lifting her silver helmet, revealed the 
beautiful face of Isabella. Often had the 
nobles of Leinster seen her thus mounted, 
theatrically wearing her silver casque, her 
rich armor, and her how of yew, tipped with 
finely chased metal, and they recognized the 
picture of other days. 

There and then the broken warriors rallied 
to the charge, but the battle was too far lost. 
Isabella herself spurred upon the centre of 
“ Strongbow’s” army, and with her wild band 
of horsemen, overthrew all in her way. But 
the two wings, sweeping victoriously around, 
enclosed her forlorn hope. Her arrow, drawn 
to the head, rang upon Strigul’s armor, and 
her battle-axe was already raised aloft, when 
her charger rearing, was overthrown and fell. 

Unconscious at first, she presently found 
herself a prisoner In the English camp, whero 
the richness of her attire, her unequalled 
beauty, and the suspicions entertained that 
she was the princess of Leinster, drew around 
her a circle of tall knights, their grim features 
looking curiously upon her from beneath 
their helmets. Soon a stalwart warrior strode 
forward and gazed at her intently. Then 
dropping his casque, and kneeling by her side, 
he spoke tenderly. Isabella started from her 
recumbent position. 

“Ilenri, O IlenriP she cried, “how art 
thou here? Art lliou, too, among my 
country’s enemies? If thou art indeed the 
Count of Avignon, why do I find thee here?” 

“ O Isabella,” exclaimed the champion, “ I 
was indeed to thee the Count of Avignon. 
First I visited thy country to explore its re¬ 
sources for defence; but soon I was won by 
thy free spirit and matchless beauty, and I 
loved thee. I dared not bo other than the 
Count of Avignon, for my real name was thy 
aversion. None, not even thy father, knew 
of my coming. When thou wast lost to me I 
returned to my country, and now I come to 
lay humble claim to the hand thou proraisedst 
the Couut of Avignon. I am Richard, Earl of 
Strigul.” 

“Villain 1” cried Isabella, “thou didst de¬ 
ceive me ns a miserable spy. So thus it was; 


I see it when too late, IJlric of Castlefern 
must have been in my father’s interest, and 
both were as ignorant as myself of the char¬ 
acter of my guest. Castlefern would have 
kept me till thy arrival, lest I should liavo 
been wedded to him who had imposed him¬ 
self upon me as a French couut. But Ulric 
was slain ere he could inform thee of his pro¬ 
ceeding, I escaped from the castle to find my 
people broken and disheartened, else would I 
have triumphed over thee and thy knights. 
But prisoner as I am, I defy thee. Tlvou art 
a wretched spy and traitor, and I scorn 
thee!” 

From his advantageous position, “ Strong- 
bow” was not one to sue for grace. Ho 
simply presented the matter in the plainest 
light, showing the princess that utter ruin 
must now befall lier in case of her persistence 
in refusing his alliance, if indeed such alliance 
she could by any possibility escape. Isabella, 
meanwhile, with cold indifference to his elo¬ 
quence, busied herself with replacing and 
adjusting her helmet—its bright silver, in the 
lamplight of the tent, throwing out starry 
rays. This rich, elaborate casque as well as 
her beautiful armor, had been secured from 
capture during her imprisonment, and upon 
her escape she had found it safe in the castle 
of Oscar, Lord of Malone. In this hold of a 
faithful chief she lmd resumed her spurs. 

When “Strongbow” had relapsed into 
silence she stood before him in complete 
armor, her face flushed with indignant anger. 

“Dermot Macmorrogh,” she said, “may 
transfer his lands and his movables, to servo 
Ids own base purposes, but tbe princess of 
Leinster is not to be bidden for in a market¬ 
place. Neither am I by force to become the 
bride of Strigul. I am no Dovergilda; I am 
not to be stolon with ruthless hand, as my 
father stole that princess from tlio halls of 
Breffnoy. How can lie repair the wrong he 
lias done to her husband Ororic? I am no 
Dovergilda; I am a warrior princess, and with 
my hehuet thus upon my head, I defy both 
him and thee. A step nearer, and this arrow 
shall pierce thy brain. For if my land be lost, 
I will rather struggle to the death than sit 
tamely amid the ruin.” 

She drew her arrow half to the head. 
“Strongbow” looked really troubled; he was 
sorely perplexed; for though the sentiment 
may uot have been of the most refined nature, 
he loved the princess with such love as his 
ambitious heart could feel. The character of 
the Count of Avignon had not been wholly 
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counterfeit. But tlio embarrassment of all 
parties camo suddenly to an end. A merry 
blast of bugle3 broke upon tbe night air, and 
Henry of England rode into tbe camp. 
Jealous of Strigul’s successes, lie bad come 
over sea to complete the conquest in person, 
Ilis main force was at a distance of some 
miles. 

“ Richard,” he said, to the earl, “ thou shalt 
not hold the princess to this base bargain of 
her father. What hast thou to do with the 
royalty of Leinster. I, Henry Blantagenet, 
am Lord of Ireland. Isabella of Leinster is 
free from thy matrimonial coil, though for 
sufficient reasons she must remain a 
prisoner.” 

Isabella looked upon Henry Second almost 
wondcringly, so littlo of late w'as she accus¬ 
tomed to meet justice or magnanimity. What 
may havo been her thoughts of this great 
monarch, one of the noblest who ever swayed 
the English sceptre? She scanned him from 
head to foot; with a woman’s eye slio took in 
at once the gold spurs upon his heel and the 
sprig of broomcorn in his hat. Many a day 
thereafter, she recalled with pleasure (as she 
thought of his half-surprised admiration of 
her beauty and his sense of justice) the 
knightly figure of Plantagenet. 

But now her brief reverie was broken, for 
trumpets wild as tbe storm wind smote her 
ear. Rushing fiercely upon “ Strongbow’s ” 
camp came heavy squadrons of tlio reeinbat- 
tled Irish. Instantly Isabella sprang from the 
tent. The hoofs of her own cavalry resound¬ 
ed all about her, and shouts of recognition 
greeted her appearance. In a moment she 
was mounted and spurring forward in the 
assault. O, how “Strougbow” fought! how 
the wild Irish chiefs went down before his 
arm! wlillo Henry himself reining his high¬ 
bred charger and laying about him with his 
battle-axe, showed that with the crown lie 
had lieired also the warrior qualities of the 
Norman kings. 

The success of the Irish was momentary. 
Their undisciplined array was again broken, 
and Isabella, pursued by those who recognized 
her person, became separated from all her 
train. The battle had been fought near tho 
stronghold of Leinster’s kings, and she found 
horself flying through the forest where slio 
had so often chased the deer. Approaching 
tho stream wliero tlio pretended Count of 
Avignon had once fallen, she perceived that 
her headmost pursuer was none other than 
Strigul himself. Her steed was an Irish 


hunter from her own stables—so careful had 
been her rescuers to provide for her safety— 
yes, the very gray which had so' bravely 
leaped the stream on the day of “Strong- 
bow’s ” misfortune. She spurred him for tho 
effort, and gathering his lithe limbs he bound¬ 
ed across the chasm. “ Strougbow ” followed. 
Ilis horse failed to striko the bank, and 
floundered in the water. But with a des¬ 
perate effort lie struggled forward, struck hoof 
upon the steep hank, and almost rearing 
erect, sprang towards the summit. 

Isabella reined in her charger, and he 
wheeled upon his hind hoofs. Her heart 
smote her—who can say why? smoto her 
even in that hour of excitement, and battle, 
and fierce indignation—yet with lanco in rest 
she bore down upon her enemy. His horse 
had scarce gained footing, and as her weapon 
rang upon the rider's breastplate, horse and 
mail rolled headlong into tho stream. The 
princess uttered a wild, mad laugh, and again 
wheeling, gallopped out of view in the moon¬ 
lit forest—her silver helmet fading like a 
meteor. 

“By"my faith!” cried Plantagenet, riding 
up, “thou hast been gallantly vanquished, 
Strigul! So thou wouldst havo this fair damsel 
to wife! In truth, thou art our superior in 
thy fearlessness of contention! Pray, which 
of ye would bo head of thy household, thy¬ 
self or dame?” 

But “Strougbow” knew that none hon¬ 
ored his feats of arms or was more jealous 
of his renown than tho king. He therefore 
met the lightsome jest with equally light re¬ 
ply, not even venturing a remark upon 
Becket, or barefoot penance in January! 

Time passed—victory followed victory upon 
the side of tho English. Once in a desperato 
battle Isabella drew her shaft strongly till the 
gray goose wing camo hack to her delicate 
cheek and the barbed head rested upon tho 
bow. It was aimed at Richard of Strigul— 
lowered and raised and lowered again—and 
Richard saw the action. He had never known 
fear, but now his heart beat quick with its 
opposite—love. A rugged love it was, such 
as Charles Martel might havo felt, or a 
Hengist or a “ Hotspur.” 

The renown of Strigul, however, was too 
great for that of a subject. Little by littlo, 
tho favor of Henry waned, and when Anally a 
truce was concluded with tho Irish chiefs, tho 
presumptuous adventurer found liimsolf fallen 
far short of his earlier hopes. Isabella would 
have no hand in arranging tho truce. All or 
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nothing for her. Lands and titles divested of 
their olden breadth and dignities were not 
for the princess of Leinster. 

With her gold spurs clasped in their place, 
as if for other fields, she bade farewell to Ire¬ 
land. None knew of her destination till long 
after. It was then that among the hosts in 
Palestine appeared a silver helmet, always 
foremost in the shock of battle. It was then 
also that glorious deeds were performed by 
another—a chief, the flight of whose cloth- 
yard shaft was the wonder of the camp, and 
the sweep of whose two-edged falchion more 
than once dashed aside the descending clme- 
tar that would have cleft the silver casque. 

Once, when a great battle was ended, the 
youthful warrior of the shining helm drew 
rein beside a dying knight. The visor of the 


young rider was raised, revealing iu tlio 
bronzed yet beautiful face beneath the 
features of Isabella of Leinster. A look of 
agonized interest suddenly overspread her 
face. Springing from her horse, she ap¬ 
proached tlio fallen hero. The blood oozed 
faintly from his breast and life was almost 
fled, yet with an effort he murmured: 

“ Isabella, canst thou forgive ? I loved tlieo 
most truly—more tl'uly than I thought." 

And the Princess of Leinster, bowing her 
beautiful head, wept in heart-breaking agony. 

“ O Richard, Richard!” sbo said, 11 1 could 
not yield my country. Hadst thou but been 
—yet that is past. O Richard, Richard! I 
forgive thee all!” Then she covered her face 
with her hands, for no more were her words 
attended. “ Strongbow ” was dead 1 
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SUNSHINE AFTER BAIN, 

THE LIFE HISTORY OF RACHEL MAYNARD. 

BY JAMES FIIAN'KLK FITTS. 


L 

This is my twenty-fourth birthday. It 
has come to me in the dear old house here at 
Elmwood, where I was bora, and where my 
father and mother, and later, my stepmother 
died. They are buried in the family burial 
ground. I can see their headstones plainly 
from the window of this little upper chamber, 
which is full of memories of my childhood. 
The dear little room is very much as I left it, 
eight years ago. Nobody has cared to disturb 
it, and my childish books and pictures, and 
the plain, familiar furniture seem to welcome 
me back with the smiling aspect of old 
friends. And Elmwood is all mine now—the 
stately, pleasant house, with its cosy look of 
hospitable comfort, which will show out from 
its stateliness—the grand old elms which 
stretch their arms about it, and bow and nod 
their welcomes to me—the fields, stretching 
away in front of it, yellow now with grain, 
through which I hear the rushing of cradles 
—the meadows with great herds of cattle, 
and the woods beyond them, where my child’s 
feet used to wander after spring flowers—it is 
all mine. Surely, Providence has dealt kindly 
with me, bringing me at last from out my 
distresses such happiness as I never dared to 
hope for; and if at any time in these eight 
years I have been impatient and have mur¬ 
mured at my lot, I humbly repent it now, 
and ask to be forgiven. 

But the story of those years is a strange 
one; so strange that, sitting here by the win¬ 
dow, and gazing ont on my new possessions 
since mid-afternoon, until the workmen have 
left the fields, until the twilight has passed 
and the harvest moon is just showing a broad, 
red shoulder above the woods—sitting here 
thus and thinking of it all, and of the calm, 
sweet years which, God willing, I shall pass 
here with one who has become dearer to me 
than my own existence, thinking of this, I 
am hardly able yet to make it real. Is it 
really true? Are the longings, the heart¬ 
burnings, the miseries and the tearful hard¬ 
ships of my life all past, all gone, like uneasy 
dreams of the night, and has the morning 
risen with hopeful splendor upon me? I 


may find the truth hard to believe, because of 
the darkness in which I have wandered, and 
because the lonely heart of the girl Rachel 
Maynard was never visited with the anticipa¬ 
tion of what has now befallen the woman. 
O, those yeanlings of girlhood, those painful 
hopings against hope which then tormented 
me! Jean Ingelow had not written the lines 
then, but I have read them since, and know 
she has put into verse the wild wish that lies 
unspoken at the struggling heart of many a 
child: 

u I wait for my story—the birds cannot sing it, 

Not one, as they sit on the tree; 

The bells cannot ring it, but long years, 0 
bring it, 

Such as I wish it to be!” 


IL 

My first knowledge of Walter Brent dates 
back to my twelfth year. I met him in this 
house twelve years ago; and three days 
since he returned to it with me. I saw him 
there beside a death-bed; we stood together 
now by another; and yesterday we followed 
a coffin from the house, and another grave 
was closed within the white paling yonder 
under the elms. 

Mj r thoughts come faster than my pen can 
write them, and I find myself straying beyond 
my story, and asking myself what manner of 
face one should show to the world who has 
seen what I have seen, and know what I have 
known. And Walter, who loved me when a 
child, because of the childish beauty which 
he says I had—can he love such a face as 
thin f —and will he always love it? I know 
my doubt wrongs him, and I will dismiss it; 
but the thought still dwells with me. There 
are two pictured faces upon the table before 
me; one, of a strange, elfin-looking child, with 
long, dark curls and deep, dark eyes, and 
comely, too, I know, for this is the face which 
Walter says he loved when he first saw it; 
and here beside it is another, the pale, care¬ 
worn countenance of a woman, out of which 
the bloom and freshness of youth seem to 
me to have been plucked. There are lines of 
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gray here and there amid the black masses of 
hair that frame it, and the deep-set eyes are 
underscored with wrinkled lines which tell of 
life’s hard battle prematurely fought and 
won; and yet there is in this face a look of 
calm repose, a trustfulness and an earnest 
expression of faith in God and man, which 
Walter says bestows upon it a beauty which 
is greater than that of features, and which is 
dearer to him than any other could be. 
Away, then, with doubts; if I am fair to him, 
my soul shall he satisfied, and never sorrow 
for the freshness of girlhood that has left me. 

I have said I was bom in this house. I 
can remember it as far back as my fourth 
year; and from that time up to my twelfth, 
the history of one would be the history of all. 

I never went to school; I learned my lessons 
at my mother’s knee, and grew up to early 
girlhood in the silence and loneliness of this 
great house, where there was never any com¬ 
pany entertained, and no visitors welcomed, 
saving an occasional call from the minister, 
a cold, formal man, whose profession had 
never given him the love for little children 
which his Master taught. I grew up shy, 
sensitive and timid, clinging to my mother as 
the only living being I had to love; and, 
rarely, she had nothing but me to console her 
in the world. She was as pale and careworn 
as I am now, but so lovely that you would 
hardly notice it in looking at her. A gentle, 
meek and patient spirit, she lived in the un¬ 
sympathetic air of this place until she pined 
away and died, as I verily believe, murdered 
by the coldness and neglect of the man who 
of all the world should have loved her—my 
.father. He had taken her from a pleasant, 
cheerful home, far distant, from loving 
parents, and brothers, and sisters, who 
cherished her; had taken her, as I suppose, 
not because he loved her, hut because he 
wanted a mistress for his grand house, whose 
charms and graces would delight the people 
whom he meant to ask here, and who would 
thus aid him in his ambitious views. That 
he loved her, I have never thought; though I 
*peak now of my father, I must say that in 
this he acted selfishly, and with no thought 
for the woman whose happiness he was 
wrecking, and whose heart was vainly craving 
the love which he did not bestow. He was a 
proud, aspiring man, wealthy enough to sat¬ 
isfy any longing after the comforts of life, but 
thirsting for the honors of the world. He 
had thrown himself into the whirlpool of 
politics, and by his fieroe partisanship had 


become a leader and the foremost man of liis 
faction. Just after he married my mother, 
he received the nomination for governor, and 
from that time he was as perfectly alienated 
from her as though he had never met her. 
He gave all his heart and all his energies to 
accomplish his election; his ambition admit¬ 
ted of no other passion or sentiment, and led 
to her utter neglect at his hands; "When he 
failed in fchis darling object, his defeat embit¬ 
tered him; he retired within himself, and for 
a time forsook society and all his friends. I 
say for a time; it was during the whole after¬ 
life of my mother. Some men would have 
turned with relief from the disappointments 
of public life to find a full recompense in the 
devotion of one woman’s heart; not so with 
my father. His selfishness absorbed him, and 
when she attempted to cheer him, she met 
with such a rude repulse as sent her sobbing 
to her chamber. I wed remember the deso¬ 
lation of her grief as she clasped me convul¬ 
sively to her, and said, with a voice shaken 
with grief: 

“ You are all that is left to me, little one— 
all—all! O, love your poor mother, Rachel, 
for she has no one else to love her!” 

I loved her then^I loved her afterward till 
she was taken from me —I love her now, as 
she walks among the angels in paradise, with 
a crown of glory upon her brow which fadeth 
not away. She was no more desolate in her 
loneliness than was I, for my father was al¬ 
ways cold, austere and forbidding to me, and 
never took me upon his knee or chatted with 
me, or treated me in any way other than as a 
dark, repel!ant man. And thus, in the lonely 
solitude of this house, familiar with no other 
faces than those of these two and that of the 
housekeeper, a simple Scotch woman who 
had no liking for children or anything else 
beyond the vista of the kitchen, I passed the 
years until my twelfth birthday, with no un¬ 
usual happening to startle their monotony. 
And then my mother died. 

The winter had dealt hardly with her, and 
it would have been plain for older eyes than 
mine to detect the signs of the coming of 
death that appeared in her face. She was 
naturally slight and fragile, and neglect and 
long mental suffering had deprived her of the 
hopeful strength with which another might 
have battled successfully with the slow con¬ 
sumption that killed her. She never left her 
room but twice that spring; her face bleached 
into such a translucent purity, that to my 
wondering child-eyes the spirit within seemed 
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almost visible, and her eyes grew.luminous 
with a brightness that was not of earth- 
Once, and once only, do I remember that 
father came to her room before he was sum¬ 
moned to her dying bed, and then he satisfied 
himself with some cold inquiries as to her 
wants, and with suggesting that the physician 
had better remain’in the house, so that he 
could attend her constantly. No one knew 
better than he that he himself might have 
g&ved her with the medicine of love and kind¬ 
ness ; hut he left her with a distant touch of 
the fingers, without a kiss or a word of en¬ 
couragement- When he was gone, she made 
me lie beside her on the bed, and talked with 
me of my father, telling me that I must 
always love him and try to be useful to him, 
and that the time would come when he would 
he kind and tender to me. I think no woman 
ever went to her rest with more Christlike 
forgiveness for her enemies than she; and I 
doubt not that she has her reward. And as 
for him, man never was in greater need of 
forgiveness. 

During her last sickness, my little bed was 
brought into her chamber, and I stayed there 
day and night, and was more useful to her 
than the nurse who knew little of her ways 
and likings. My twelfth birthday came, and 
with it a heavy rain-storm which beat wildly 
at the windows, while the great branches of 
the elms creaked and moaned with the fury 
of the wind. She lay very still all the morn¬ 
ing, with her eyes closed, and spoke only 
once or twice. I thought she was sleeping, 
and did not disturb her, but sat by the win¬ 
dow and watched the storm. Toward night 
Doctor West’s carriage came laboring through 
the wind and rain; and when it stopped at 
the door, there was another man got out and 
entered the house with him. Presently they 
came into the chamber together, and went to 
the bedside. I looked at them from my seat, 
abashed by the presence of the tall stranger, 
who heeded nothing but the white face before 
him. He felt the pulse of the dying woman, 
and held something under her nostrils for an 
instant, and then whispered to Doctor West, 
who nodded and pointed to the window 
where I sat, and spoke to the nurse, who im-' 
mediately left the room, returning in a mo¬ 
ment, followed by my father. The tall 
stranger bowed and waited after Doctor West 
had conferred a little with father; and after 
looking inquiringly from him to me. and 
seeming to hesitate an instant, stepped to the 
window where I sat. 


‘Are you Rachel Maynard, of whom Doctor 
West has told me?” he said. 

“Yes sir,” I replied; and as he waited,as 
if at a loss what to say next, I looked inquir¬ 
ingly into his face. Usually abashed and re¬ 
tiring before strangers, I found something ia 
the exterior of this man which won my con¬ 
fidence at sight I speak of a time hot 
twelve years gone, when he must have passed 
his thirtieth year. He was tall and quite 
erect, except in moments of thought, when 
his great head would drop forward upon lib 
breast He had an open, manly face, very 
handsome, I thought, though it was seamed 
all over with lines of care, and sorrow, and 
study. His hair was brown, and quite dark, 
except in the thick sprinkling of gray that : 
was in it, as well as in the great moustache 
which concealed all of his mouth but its 
grave smile, which now and then visited it 
His eyes were of some deep, dubious color, 

I know not what to this day; hut they 
brightened with sympathy then, as they have 
since brightened with love for me, and I 
thought then, as I think now, that I have 
never seen such handsome eyes. And dull or 
bright, in thought or speech, his marvellous 
intellect always showed itself in them, and 
made you feel that you were in the presence 
of one who was fashioned out of no common 
clay. 

“I am Doctor Brent,” he said. “Doctor 
West Is my friend. I was passing through 
town on a journey to New York, and took it 
into my head to wait for the next train and 
call on him. So he brought me here to see 
his patient” 

There was nothing I could say; I merely 
looked in his face without any childish re¬ 
serve, and waited for him to speak, for it was 
easy to see that he wished to say more. 

“ Your mother is very sick,” he continued. 

“ I live at Acksley, her old home.” 

“ But she will get well, sir?” I asked, for 
his gravity of speech sent a quick chill to my 
heart He sat down by me, and made me 
rise from my chair and stand by his knee 
while he spoke; and then he told me the 
truth which had not been told me before, 
while tears of silent grief ran down my face. 

“ I had a mother once, Rachel,” he said, in 
a voice which sounded more mournful in its 
gentleness than the wind through the elms; 
“ I had a mother, and she died. After that I 
had a wife, and she was taken from me, and 
I am now left very lonely in the world, with 
no comfort, except that of doing good. We 
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past all lose our mothers, Rachel, and all the 
friends we love here now; some day they 
will all go, if we do not go first. And your 
mother, my child, I ought to tell you, will 
leave you very soon.” 

“How soon, sir?” I found the breath to 
sit, through my sobs. 

“ To-night.” 

He took me by the hand and led me to the 
bedside. I knew his words were true; a won¬ 
derful change had passed over her face, and 
she labored for breath with closed eyes and 
weary hands. In a few moments tliiq passed 
sway, and she opened her eyes and looked at 
us. They looked without emotion upon the 
face of my father, as- he leaned with folded 
arms at the foot of the bed; and then on the 
nurse and Doctor West; when she saw me 
her eyes lighted, and motioning my face 
down to hers, she kissed me with her cold 
lips, and whispered the last words she ever 
uttered: “Be good, Rachel, and love your 
hther.” Wandering from my face, her eyes 
were caught by those of Doctor Brent; and 
then these two, the strong man and the dying 
woman, gazed at each other with a fixity 
which my grief did not prevent me from ob¬ 
serving. Then, in her last moment, she 
reached out, and taking his hand and mine, 
placed them together; and together they re¬ 
mained, after her last breath, with her dead 
band resting upon them! 

Whywasit? I do not know; hut my faith 
leads me to think that her dying eyes looked 
deeper into the future than ours—ay, that 
they glanced over all the years, down even to 
this day—and that her dying act was simply 
tire expression of the truth which was then 
revealed to her. The ears of death, I think, 
bear murmurs to which others are deaf, and 
even the gift of prophecy is not withheld from 
those who walk very near to the waves of the 
Bark River. And thus she clasped our hands, 
as she would have clasped our lives; and 
from that bedside our ways diverged, to meet 
tfirdn at a distant day, as they are soon to 
tdrlte, and ran thenceforth together forever. 


hl 

Fob a year following my mother’s death, 
there was little to break the monotony of my 
life in the house at the tslms. My father was 
u distant and reserved as before, and with 
the loss of her who had been my sole com¬ 
panion and friend, I seemed to have lost aD. 
There is no need that I should say more of 


my grief and heart-loneliness; I cannot 
describe them, and care not now to revive 
the recollection of them. I lived a life of self- 
communing, and study of books, and nature; 
a life devoid of all the music and mirth of 
early girlhood, and which made me a woman 
in feeling long before my years. I passed my 
days in the library, reading volumes which 
enlarged my nature and stimulated my mind, 
and in roving the woods and fields around 
Elmwood, always alone, and always unsatis¬ 
fied- It was an unnatural existence, and one 
which might well have killed me; but the 
second year there came a change. My father 
suddenly emerged from his retirement, threw 
off his. moodiness, and came back into the 
world of action. I was still nothing to him; 
he took no thought of me any more than for¬ 
merly; but the change in his manner and 
appearance was so marked, that it excited my 
notice and wonder. Presently I heard, 
through such slender sources of information 
as were allowed me, that he had re-entered 
political life; soon after, that he had been 
elected to Congress; and then that he was 
back again in society, and bore himself 
lightly and with enviable success in every 
circle. Then there came a strange rumor, to 
which I listened indignantly; a report that 
he was shortly to be married to Mrs. 
Richards, a widow from the South, who was 
visiting in town. Less than a week after I 
heard this rumor, an aunt of my father, a 
haughty, disagreeable old woman, came to 
take charge of his household; and soon after 
a party was given, and the house was filled 
to overflowing with gay and sprightly guests. 
The scene was new and strange to me, and I 
peeped out In wonderment from the dark 
comer into which I had shrunk, against the 
positive injunctions of Aunt Augusta that I 
must not leave my room that night. 

The glare of li^ht, the crash of music, the 
odor of flowers, and the varied dresses of tlje 
company, fairly bewildered me, and I looked 
out upon the laughing, chatting throng of 
dancers and promenaders, as one who looks 
into a new and remote world. 'When my eyes 
became accustomed to the scene, the figures 
of my father and Mrs. Richards alone held 
my gaze. They were constantly together; 
they sat, walked and danced together, and I 
noticed more than one significant nod and 
smile directed at them from the company. I 
have cause to remember the face of that 
woman; not in resentment, for we buried 
her yesterday, and I have forgiven her. She 
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was tall and shapely, with a dark, brilliant 
beauty, and a smile which could easily Casei¬ 
nate unthinking men. She might have been 
at that time twenty-five years old; but her 
manner showed that she had been long in the 
world of fashion and deceit, and had learned 
its lessons welL My childish instincts did not 
lead me astray when I pronounced her a had f 
deceitful woman; and looking upon her that 
night, and observing my fathers infatuation, 
it is not strange that I began to draw dark 
pictures of the future, in which she figured as 
my evil genius. And in this, I simply surmised 
the truth, as it was to be. 

They were married soon after, and Elm¬ 
wood became a centre of fashionable enter¬ 
tainment from which I was studiously 
banished. My heart rebelled against this 
woman who was to take the place of my dead 
mother; but remembering the last words of 
that mother, that I must love my father and 
be useful to him, I choked down my feelings 
of resentment and prepared myself to treat 
her kindly. The opportunity I never had. It 
was uot until she returned from the wedding 
tour that she deigned to converse with me; 
and then only for a few moments, before she 
contemptuously dismissed me. I was sent for 
to come to the drawing-room, where I found 
her sitting with my father. I stood before 
her while she surveyed me from head to foot, 
with a critical eye; then, with an expressive 
“Humph!” she asked of my father: 

“ What shall be done with her, Louis ? n 

“ Just what you please,” be replied, indif¬ 
ferently, never raising bis eyes from his 
newspaper. 

“Come a little closer, child—there, that 
will do. What’s your name—Rachel? why 
didn’t they call you Barbara?” And her lip 
curled into a sneer. 

“Rachel was my mother's name, and I 
think it a pretty one,” I said; and I suppose 
some of the indignation I felt was in my 
voice. 

“O, you do, do you? Well—you needn’t 
show your temper here; you have evidently 
had little enough bringing up. Lear, dear— 
the idea of being troubled with such a 
child!” 

The woman looked compassionately at her 
feet, and with positive dislike at me. I re¬ 
torted by an exhibition of anger which quite 
astonished myself, as It did her and my 
father. 

“You’re a bad, wicked woman,” I said. “ or 
you wouldn't talk so of my mother. You’ll 


never be as good as she if you live to be j 
thousand years old. I don’t want anything 
to do with you.” 

Her dark face flashed with passion, and 
seizing me by the shoulders she shook me 
violently. 

“You little wretch,” she said, “how dare 

you! If you ever talk to me like that I’ll cut 

your heart out! Now you shall be locked up 
in your room three days, on bread and water; 
and I’ll make you understand that I’m mistress 
here.” 

My father continued to read his paper, not 
disturbed in the least, and never looked up 
from it during this colloquy; nor did he inter¬ 
fere during the three days following, with the 
punishment which my stepmother vigorously 
carried out. 

The woman’s dislike to me dated from tkb 
time; and she did not fail to show it in the 
most positive manner. I avoided her as much 
as possible, desiring to give no occasion for 
the exercise of her hatred; but I could not 
entirely escape her, and many and grievous 
were the persecutions I endured at her hands. 
I became more than ever an outcast in my 
father’s house; I was not permitted to come 
to the table with the family, nor sit in the 
parlor, nor mingle with the company to whom 
it was constantly open. The only days of 
real relief I experienced were those when she 
accompanied my father to Washington, where 
I heard she became a famous belle, and had 
half the capital at her feet- I was passing 
from childhood to womanhood, and looked 
wearily enough into the dismal blank which 
the future seemed to show. There appeared 
to be no relief anywhere for me, and I believe 
at this time I would -gladly have laid down 
the burden of my unhappy life, had it been 
allowed. I did not think my lot would be 
still harder; but we never know anything of 
the depth of misery but from comparison, and 
I was to learn that a still bitter cup was 
preparing for me. 

When I had reached my fifteenth year, tny 
father suddenly died. He was attending a 
public dinner in town, and fell into a heated 
discussion, in the midst of which he wa3 
smitten down with apoplexy, and died before 
he could be brought home. I felt no grief at 
his death, and could make no pretensions of 
grief; hut the woman who bore his name 
filled the house with her lamentations, as 
false as she was herself heartless. After the 
funeral, his will was produced and read. It 
was brief and direct, giving all his property, 
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of every kind to his wife, Janette Maynard, 
absolutely, and bore date the very day of his 
wedding. There was not the first mention of 
myself in it; he had remembered me no more 
in death than in life, and had left me penni¬ 
less, a dependant on the charity of my step¬ 
mother. And so she evidently considered 
me. I was dispossessed at once of my little 
chamber in the front of the house, and given 
a comer of the woodshed garret, and was 
made a kitchen girl, a kind of assistant to the 
cook and washerwoman. I was crushed and 
humiliated too deeply for protest; my spirit 
was broken by the woman’s cruelty, and I 
only cared to escape notice, and avoid any 
further ill-treatment. “I shall die booh,” 
was my constant wish and prayer,“ and go to 
my mother, where I shall be happy.” Nor 
was this merely an expression wrung from the 
bitterness of my heart; my strength left me; 
under the burden of my slavery, I grew thin 
and pale, and one day fell down on the 
kitchen floor, dizzy and helpless. My step¬ 
mother became alarmed, and had me put to 
bed back in my own room, and nursed till I 
was able to be about again. I do not think 
she was troubled with any remorse at this 
time, or that she did not wish to have me 
die; it was merely the thought of what the 
world would say that alarmed her, and deter¬ 
mined her to dispose of me altogether, and 
free herself entirely from the annoyance of 
my presence in the house. She summoned 
me into her boudoir, where she sat, caressing 
the silky hair of a snarling poodle, and sur¬ 
rounded by every appliance of idle luxmy, 
and without asking me to be seated said, 
abruptly: 

M I have something to say to you, Rachel. 
I will tell you what It is, and then you may 
leave me; I don’t want to hear a word from 
you, for you cannot control your horrid 
temper, and I shan’t put up with your impu¬ 
dence. You know by this time, I suppose, 
that your father did not leave you anything? 
Tes—well, you need not cry about it; the 
property was his own and he could do just as 
he pleased with it; and he gave it to me. 
I have treated you just as well as I think you 
deserved; but I guess there is no use in our 
trying to live in the same house. It will be 
better for both of us that you shall leave, and 
I have a proposition to make, which you may 
accept or not, as you please; if you do not, 
you must provide yourself with a home. 
There is an Institute at Lenorrille, half way 
between here and New York, a kind of 


school, where girls are taught dressmaking 
and housework, and some other things. They 
stay two years, and then are provided with 
places. The cost is about a hundred dollars a 
year—-a large amount, Rachel—but I will pay 
it for you, and by-and-by you can give it back 
to me. Will you go?” 

I said yes, without a moment's consider¬ 
ation. My heart swelled with indignation at 
her mercenary cruelty to me; but I clutched 
eagerly at the prospect of any other life than 
the one I was leading, and longed to get 
away from her and her oppressions forever. 
So I said I would go. 

“Very well. You may as well go in the 
morning as any time. The train goes east at 
nine o’clock; that is before I am up, and you 
need not try to see me in the morning. Here 
is some.money for your fareand she extend¬ 
ed me a two dollar bill with the tips of her 
finger and thumb. “You can make up what 
clothes you have got into a bundle, and go 
right on. You get off at Braxton and walk a 
mile over to Lenoxviile, where you will find 
the Institute. Tell the principal who you are, 
and he will write me of your arrival, when I 
will send him the money. Good-by!” 

I advanced a step and offered her my hand; 
but she buried both her own in the poodle’s 
hair and nodded toward the door. I left her, 
as I thought, forever; but I saw her once 
more, eight years later, when her proud, 
wicked heart was humbled in anguish before 
the destroyer. Of that anon. 

I left this house in the morning with my 
bundle, the whole scanty wardrobe that I had, 
and walked through the rain over to the 
depot I had never travelled by the railroad 
and was bewildered by the unaccustomed 
scene at the station, and the clamor and 
noise. Through the kindness of somebody 
who saw my painful perplexity, I at last man¬ 
aged the purchase of a ticket for Braxton,' 
and to obtain a seat in the cars. They 
whirled me away from every association of my 
life, and carried me into new and untried 
paths; but my heart was light with the 
change, and I experienced a sense of relief 
which had long been denied me. 

The day passed as days usually pass on the 
railroad, to those accustomed to travel; tome 
everything was novel and delightful, and the 
towns went rapidly by. After dark I grew 
sleepy and had been dozing for an hour, when 
the conductor shouted a name which sounded 
like that of my destination, and the cars be¬ 
gan to slacken their speed. 
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u Was it Braxton P” I asked, of a man who 
sat behind me. 

“Yes,” he replied; and taking up my 
bundle I left the train. I found myself in a 
glare of light from the station lamps, and sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of eager, impudent hack- 
men. Escaping them, I accosted a man who 
stood a little distance of£ and asked the way 
to Lenoxville. He stared at me, and replied: 

tt You’ll get there quickest by taking the 
next train for Braxton.” 

“ I thought this was Braxton.” 

“No; Acksley. Names sound alike; 
people often make that mistake. Braxton is 
twenty miles on." 

The intelligence almost stunned me, and I 
walked slowly round the corner of the depot, 
and up the street, to escape the inquisitive 
looks the man cast at me. The two dollars 
which my stepmother gave me was barely 
enough for my ticket, and that ticket the 
conductor retained at the last station. Utter¬ 
ly ignorant of the world and its ways, there 
was no plan of escape suggested from this 
difficulty; and I walked on, weary of heart 
and despondent. Without aim or purpose I 
took the first cross-street I came upon, and 
was walking listlessly along it, when three 
young men staggered from an alley and follow¬ 
ed me, with shouts to me to wait for them. 
Terrified by their manner, I ran till I was ex¬ 
hausted, and then leaned a gains t a lamp-post 
sick with fear, and with an aching head. In 
a moment the three came up. They were 
half drunk, and accosted me with rudeness. 

“ Sweet little duck,” said the foremost, 
“ let’s look under your bonnet.” He laid his 
hand on my arm, and I threw it off begging 
them to leave me. 

“No you don’t, Susan,” said the second. 
“ We’ve looked half over town for you. Gi’ 
me a kiss.” 

“Shut up, Bill Jones,” said the third, 
“ you scare the gaL Come with me, little 
, un, B and he threw both arms around me. I 
struggled and screamed at the height of my 
voice; and while they were cursing me and 
each other, and I was trying to escape them, 
a tall man with a slouched hat walked rapidly 
up and stopped under the lamp. 

“ What’s all this?” he asked. 

“ None o’ your business P returned one of 
them. “Mind your own funeral or we*ll 
damage you.” v 

“Do help me, sir,” I said. “These are 
ruffians who have insulted me. Do help me 
away from them P 


The man raised his hat a little, took a 
swift look at the group and said: 

“I understand.” Then to the man who 
still had hold of me: 

“ Let her go P 

“ Do you think Pm a d—d fool? Go to—” 

The man’s fist struck his head with a crack 
like the blow of a hammer, and the fellow 
rolled in the gutter. Bill Jones, as he had 
been called, sprang at my new friend with an 
oath; but the latter adroitly seized him by 
the arms and bumped his head against the 
lamp post till he bellowed with pain. The 
third was m a k i n g his escape, but a squad of 
police came up at the moment and took us all 
prisoners. 

“ Yery glad you have come,” said the man, 
removing his hat, and addressing the officer. 
“If you’ll take the rascals to the station- 
house I’ll appear against them in the 
morning.” 

“Why, doctorP the officer exclaimed, in 
great surprise. “ I thought you were one of 
the roughs. You have walked into them 
pretty badly, haven’t you. I reckon they did 
not know you. All right, sir; pitch ’em along, 
men; come with, me, young woman.” 

“Wait a minute,” said the mat? who was 
addressed as doctor. “I want to look at this 
girL” He took me gently by the arm and 
drew me further under the lamp. “ Let me 
see your face,” he said, in a voice that thrilled 
me like old remembered music. “ I want to 
be kind to you if I can.” I raised my face 
and saw before me one which, seen first and 
last four years before, had not escaped my 
memory in a single line or line amen t* 

“ Doctor Brent P I said. 

“ What—do you know me ? I have visited 
you when you were sick sometime, I suppose; 
but I forget half the faces I see. I’ll see you 
home, if you will, and smash the head of any 
other ruffian who dares to molest you.” 

“ I have no home,” I said. He gave a sharp, 
penetrating look, and a cloud came over his 
face. “ I wouldn’t have thought it—so inno¬ 
cent and childish as she seems,” he muttered; 
and I, realizing the wretched suspicion he 
was combating, made haste to say: 

“Doctor, I am Bachel Maynard; you saw 
me four ago, at Elmwood,” 

“What—little Rachel?- Bless me, so you 
are, I ought to have known you. And how 
do you happen here this dark night, so far 
from home? But no matter; maybe it’s a 
long story, which you’d rather tell in another 
place. I don’t believe you’d do anything 
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wrong, Rachel, and I’ll take you home with 
me. All right, Mr. Officer, the lady Is an. old 
friend, and wont trouble you.” 

And leanin g on his stout arm, which has 
ever since protected me as a fnend, and 
which will hereafter protect me as liis wife, I 
went trustfully with him into the darkness, 
and felt the dawning of new hope in my 
heart. 

IV. 

I have lingered long over my sorrows; the 
joys which have followed them may be more 
briefly told. I think it part of God’s provi¬ 
dence that brought me to Acksley and placed 
me in difficulties there, that Walter might 
find me. True enough, there’s yet the story 
of eight years to tell; but they have not 
weighed heavily on me, altogether, and there 
is much that I can pass by. And gladly, very 
dadly, do I turn from the darkness of that 
past, to the brightness of this future. 

Walter—for how can I call him by any 
other name now ?—lived with an old servant- 
woman who kept house for him, in a very 
little brick dwelling on a quiet street of the 
town. It was not late when we reached it, 
bat he saw I was tired, and he handed me 
over to Mrs. Plumley, saying that he would 
sot hear a word from me till morning and 
then I might tell him ail about it And 
while he went off to his study, I went up with 
the clever old soul to a neat little chamber, 
indsoon lost myself ill refreshing sleep and 
delightful dreams. 

In the morning, after breakfast, Walter took 
ne into his study, and then I told him the 
story of the past four years, from the day of 
ay mother’s death down to the night before. 
He listened attentively, and both anger, sor¬ 
row and sympathy ruled his face; but I liked 
test the sympathy that beamed so kindly from 
us eyes, and reminded me of the afternoon 
Aen he was my confidence in the death- 
aom at Elmwood. He remained silent for a 
lament after I had concluded, and then 
raising his eyes he struck the table with hia 
bad, exclaiming: 

“ It's almost too hateful a story to credit! 
tet you show marks enough of the truth of 
it, you poor child, to convince a stranger 
&21 it is so. The horrible, awful woman! 
ion make me hate her with my whole heart, 
iad after abusing you for three years, after 
iat fearful fashion, to send you off to that 
miserable place at Lenorville—a place con¬ 


ducted by swindlers and vagabonds, where no 
respectable woman would think of sending a 
child. Fd like to be charitable enough to 
suppose that she wasn’t correctly informed 
about that place; hut I don’t know what to 
think of her; after hearing your story I be¬ 
lieve she is capable of anything. But Fm verv 
glad I met you.” 

He tamed his honest eyes to mine; and if 
I did not tell him that I, too, was glad, I at 
least conveyed it in the pressure I gave the 
hand be held out to me. 

u Well, Rachel,” he said, “ we wont think of 
Lenoxrille any more, and you needn’t bother 
yourself about thinking at all for a few days. 
I must go out now for a long round of pro¬ 
fessional visits, and will see you again at 
dinner, by three o’clock. In the meantime, 
perhaps you had better sit down here and 
write a little letter to your stepmother, telling 
her where you are, and how you came here. 
I’d like to know what she will have to say 
about it.” 

I wrote the letter, as he advised, and he 
mailed it that evening. Some kind of an an¬ 
swer I certainly expected, but I never received 
one. The meaning of my stepmother’s silence 
was plain; she wished to utterly ignore my 
very existence, and I determined that come 
what would I would never seek the shelter of 
her roof. There was hardly time given me to 
think of the future before Walter spoke to me 
about it. He said Mrs. Plumley was getting 
old and deaf, and was no longer any compary 
for him; and he really wished me to tf.ve in 
his house as one who had a right there. I 
need not feel dependent at all, Ire said; there 
were so many useful and agreeable things I 
could do, that it would, after all, he more of a 
favor to him than to me. 

u I think I told you once, Rachel,” he said, 
“that your mother lived here -at Acksley 
before she was married. I was the family 
physician, and feel as though I had known 
you all your life. Her father and mother are 
dead now, and her brothers and sisters 
gone West. There is not one of them who 
would not gladly take you; but, instead of 
troubling myself to find them, I mean to take 
you in myself, just as I know Rachel Gray, 
your mother, would’ have taken a child of 
mine. Wouldn’t you like to stay?” 

It was not hard to persuade me. The 
house of Walter Brent had already become in 
my eyes a haven of rest and refuge such as I 
had not dared to hope for; and he himself 
Stood in the light of evervthimr that wm ovwi 
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and noble. I was but a child then, and no 
womanly fears for the propriety of what he 
proposed came to trouble me; and it was 
happy, indeed, for me, that it was so. The 
naan himself was firm and true, as men are 
not often found; and it was well for me that 
I trusted him, and renewed to him the child¬ 
ish faith which he has never forfeited. 

The four years following his adoption of me 
—for I can call it nothing else—passed by, 
and left me happy and contented. Walter 
easily discovered that my education bad been 
sadly neglected, and the first year of these 
four he devoted to preparing me for admission 
to a female seminary in New York. The de¬ 
mands of his profession upon his time and 
energies were exacting and imperative, and it 
was with a feeling of gratitude that became 
intense, in time, that I heard him insist upon 
hearing my lessons, when I knew he was ex¬ 
hausted in mind and body. He was scrupu¬ 
lously faithful to the task be bad undertaken, 
and it may well be that I owe him more than 
the devotion of my whole life can repay. I 
tried to study bis taste, and to please him, 
and believe I succeeded. He smiled often, 
and relaxed his serious look; and old Mrs. 
Plumley told me confidentially, one day," In¬ 
deed, miss, he's a different man since you 
came into the house. You make him laugh; 
and that's what I never could do.” 

And after this year, there were three more 
spent in New York, at the seminary. Walter 
told me he was sorry indeed to part with me, 
for 1 had cast a new sunshine into his life; 
but it would be a great wrong to myself if he 
should selfishly keep me with him during the 
years that I should be storing ray mind with 
useful knowledge, snd he must force himself 
to let me go for a time. I knew he was right, 
and parting from him with tears in my eyes, I 
set out bravely in this new walk of duty, de¬ 
termined to do well, chiefly because ne ex¬ 
pected it of me. I studied faithfully, and 
made rapid progress, being constantly incited 
by his letters, which gave me continual 
glimpses of himself, and showed very strongly 
his interest in me. When, at last, my time of 
probation was over, and I came back to Acks- 
Iey, Walter met me at the door, and took me 
by both hands, while he - gave me a long, sur¬ 
prised look. 

“ Why, Rachel—this can’t be you!” he said. 
“You have grown so tall and so handsome 
that I scarcely knew you. Ab! -but it is you 
—there’s your old smile! You are right wel¬ 
come home; I hope you’ll never leave it again.” 


It was partly his words, partly the way in 
which they were spoken, but more, I think, 
the eager look he gave me, that gave me an 
agitation I had never known before. Was it 
that I met him now for the first time as a 
woman, and interpreted truly the signs which 
my girl’s senses had not discovered? He 
made me sit by him now on the sofa, and tell 
him minutely all about my school life; and 
while I talked with him he never relaxed that 
look, straight into my eyes, that seemed to me 
to mean so much. 

The confession which I must make now 
was one that I made to myself before I had 
passed a week in his house, after my return. 
It was that I loved him. As a child, be bad 
won my gratitude by his kindness anfl gentle¬ 
ness. As a woman, his manly perfection of 
soul and body appealed to me irresistibly; and 
in weary silence I cherished the love which I 
felt must prove nothing but bitterness to me. 
And so it did, for a time; I have not seen 
three sunsets since the bar that has separated 
us was removed, and I have come to know 
how happy I am yet to be. 

His conduct troubled me; I could not com¬ 
prehend him. He had lost all of that ease of 
manner which made him so captivating; lie 
seemed to avoid me, and was embarrassed and 
constrained when with me. I was not 3bfe 
to guess the truth; but he told it to me him¬ 
self. Goiug into bis study for a book, I found 
him sitting by the table, bis arms resting upon 
it, and his face concealed by them. He looked 
up as I entered, and then started from bis 
seat, as if with a sudden resolution. 

“ Sit down here, Rachel,” he said; and tak¬ 
ing my hands, he pressed me into the great 
arm-chair he had just vacated. He stood 
before me, still holding my hands, and looking 
half-fondly, half-sadly, into my face. u I shall 
speak abruptly now” he said; “because I 
must. Forgive me if I pain you; I cannot 
help it Tell me if you love me, Rachel; not 
with a childish nor a grateful love, but with 
such a one as claims me forever. Ho you, 
Rachel Maynard ?” 

I could not speak; I could only bow my 
head, and hide my face from him. And then 
he cast himself on the floor at my feet, and 
with quick, gasping breaths, and trembling 
lips, be told me of his great sorrow, which was 
also to be mine. 

u I knew it, Rachel—God help us both!—I 
knew it, and could not help it Have you not 
guessed, through this mask of concealment, 
that I have forced myself to wear, that I bare 
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loved you likewise? Ay,I have; and since 
you came back from New York, the true, 
sweet woman that I knew you would be, I 
have refrained from confessing it to you, only 
by such struggles" as have almost driven me 
distracted. I did you an injury, Rachel,” he 
continued, half-fiercely, “ a deep, life-long in¬ 
jury, when I took you to my home from the 
hands of those ruffians.' But how was I to 
know that my homely face, and awkward 
ways, and years, would not forbid you to love 
me? I never could have thought it, never 
dreamed it, till I found your secret betraying 
you in a hundred ways; and since then Ihave 
been the most watchful of men. Forgive me, 
Bachel, for the wrong; I never meant it— 
never expected it” 

His speech told me nothing ; hut the ago¬ 
nized look which his face word as he uttered 
it, and with which he still continued to regard 
me, assured me that he was tortured with no 
groundless misery. He 3aid'he loved me; 
that gave me a thrill of hope, even in my un¬ 
certainty ; and while my hand brushed back 
the careless masses of hair from his forehead, 
I asked: 

“What was the injury, Walter? How, 
pray, have you ever harmed me, when I owe 
ererything to you?” 

“Byleaving you in ignorance of what I 
now must tell you,” he said, hoarsely. “ I am 
now a married man; there is, somewhere in 
this land—and God knows whither she has 
strayed—a woman, who, wicked; faithless as 
she has been, has still a right to call me 
husband.” 

Then, as he still knelt, with his hands clasp¬ 
ing mine, and ltis sorrowful face turned to my 
cwn,he told me of the terrible pain and misery 
■hat had shadowed his life. It was a long 
story, as he told it; briefly, it was of a woman 
he had loved and married, who had fled from 
his home in guilt and shame, with one whom 
he had thought his devoted friend, leaving him 
hr the time crushed and hopeless under his 
veight of woe. He had heard nothing of her 
that dreary day, long before; he had 
■nade no search for them, and knew not where 
■ they were. For a long time after, he said, he 
•ad no aim in life; and when, at last, he was 
’ tile to shake off his apathy, and turn again 
5 ts the duties of his profession, he had resolved 
" steel himself against all new attachments, 
t live only to he useful to others. 

® ut now,” he said, “ all this is changed. 
<i can never be happy without you; and the 
■ateftil tie that binds me "to that woman for¬ 


bids me to be happy with you. Bachel, my 
darling—mine, and yet never to be mine- 
must all hope for the future forsake us ? Tell 
me what to do, for I am weak and miserable, 
and almost wicked enough to cry out against 
the providence that permits such unhappi¬ 
ness.” 

Hy own was not less than his. In the same 
hour I had won and lost the dearest prize that 
ever woman desired; and how could I advise 
him ? But I did. The strength was given me 
to recaJ] his manhood to him, in that time of 
sadness, and to tell him) even while the hot 
tears were falling from my eyes, that I could 
not leave him; that after all bis kindness and 
care, even a hopeless love should not entirely 
separate us; but that I had faith in him so 
strong that I was not afraid to live in his 
house, under his protection, to cheer and 
comfort him in the years to come. He blessed 
me for the words, and told me that if he could 
have me near him, his life might still have 
some sunshine in it; and after he had kissed 
my cheek with a brother's kiss, I went to my 
cltamber, and, hading my face in the pillow, 
wept such bitter tears as all the sorrow of the 
past had not caused me. 

But for the four years which followed, down 
almost to the present moment, we were faith¬ 
ful to ourselves and to our duty. Burying in 
our hearts the love which must be buried, we 
fought the stem battle of duty, and triumphed; 
and if not happy, we were at heart proud in 
the consciousness that we were walking in 
the way of truth and honor, and that there 
must be a future of love for us two—if not hi 
time, then in eternity. I need not tell the 
longings, the wild, unsatisfied yearnings which 
fill a woman’s heart when denied the love 
which is life to her. I need not tell how fast 
the WTinkles crept around my eyes, and the 
gray threads into my hair. Thanks to the 
holy teachings and example of that dear 
mother, whose weary life I could now com¬ 
prehend, I leaned upon the promises of God, 
and waited with a patient waiting for the end. 


Y. 

The sunshine came upon us suddenly, and 
when we least expected it, and joy has filled 
our sorrowing hearts. My childish fears would 
almost make it a dream; if it be, I pray that 
we may dream on, and never awaken from 
it 

Walter and I came to Elmwood three days 
ago. I was summoned by a telegram, in the 
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name of my stepmother. It was brief, clear 
anil startling, saying only: 

“ Rachel Maynard—Come to Elmwood, and 
forgive me before I die. In God’s name, come, 
and ease my awful burden. 

“ JEANETTE MATTNABD.” 

My first impulse was to go. My letter had 
never been answered, and no word nor mes¬ 
sage from her had ever reached me; bat I 
thought only of the retribution which it 
seemed had overtaken her, and said to Walter, 
as I handed him the despatch: 

“ I think I had better go.” 

“ You are right,” he replied; “ and if you 
will allow me, I will go with you. There is 
no necessity, perhaps; but I want to take care 
of you, and be sure that you come back. You 
may forbid it, if you please.” 

I did not forbid it. I was glad to have him 
go; and in due time we reached Elmwood. 
The hush of death was over the house; the 
servants walked on tiptoe, and spoke in whis¬ 
pers. We learned that Mrs. Maynard had at¬ 
tended a riding party, and met with a fatal 
accident- She was trying to lift her horse at 
a high fence, when the animal reared and fell 
back upon her, crushing her till life was al¬ 
most gone. She had lain in a stupor for some 
hours, from which she had waked only an 
hour before, and was now lying at the very 
point of death. She had dictated the despatch 
to me in the little interval of consciousness 
after the accident; and since it returned, she 
had continually asked for me. The house 
was crowded with the gay fashionables who 
were with her when the accident occurred, 
and who now begged to see her; but she 
steadily declined to see any of them, still mur¬ 
muring piteously, “I want Rachel —only 
Rachel Maynard—why doesn’t she come ?” 

I left Walter in the drawing-room, and 
ascended the wide, winding staircase, and 
tapped gently at the chamber door—the same 
Chamber where my own mother had died, and 
in which I first met Walter. The physician, 
Doctor West, opened the door, and, recogniz¬ 
ing me, gave me his hand, and led me to the 
bedside. “ She is going fast,” he said; “ and I 
am free to hope that her misery may not be 
prolonged. Such torments of mind as hers I 
have rarely seen.” 

I bent over the sufferer, and every shade of 
resentment vanished as I saw her. The once 
proud, beautiful woman lay gasping for breath, 
her thin face disfigured, not more by the acci¬ 
dent than by the pain which racked her, while 


sobs and moans of distress escaped her white 
lips. “ Kachei—send Rachel to me,” she mut¬ 
tered ; and as her restless eyes fell upon me, 
she gave a cry of relief, and held out both 
hands to me. I took them, and pressed them 
In my own. 

“ You’ll forgive me, Rachel, wont yon ?” she 
whispered, drawing my face down to her own, 
and kissing my cheek. “ I know I’ve doue 
you fearful wrong, and now that death is so 
near, I can recall my wickedness. It terrifies 
me, Rachel. I can’t die without your forgive¬ 
ness. I don’t deserve it, I know; but for iny 
peace and rest in the grave, I hope you'll give 
it” 

I whispered it to her, as my face lay on the 
pillow by her own, and heard her convulsive 
breathing of thanks and joy. I strove in that 
awful hour to put all hatred and bitterness 
from my heart; and I think she died with my 
sincere prayers for her peace. 

“At least, I can make you some amends for 
my cruelty,” she said. “You never knew how 
I poisoned your father’s mind against you, 
and persuaded him to give me Elmwood and 
all his estate. It is tardy reparation for such 
awrong, I know; hut itshall all be yours now, 
and sincerely do I hope that you may lire 
here long and happy years. .Jib, don’t thank 
me. It is yours by right, and only my wicked¬ 
ness has withheld it from you for the past 
eight years.” 

A spasm of pain convulsed her poor, shat¬ 
tered body. The doctor came quickly to her 
bedside, and applied a handkerchief, saturated 
with stimulant, to her face. “ How long can 
I possibly live, doctor?” she eagerly asked, as 
the convulsion passed away. He hesitated in 
his answer, and she added, almost fiercely, 
“Tell me the truth; I will know itT 

“ You are dying now, madam,” he replied 
“Any moment may be your last on earth.” 

“And my will is not made!’ she moaned; 
“ and there is no time to send to the village 
for a lawyer. Is there no one here who can 
write it, I wonder?” 

“■Walter could do it, I think,” said I; and 
observing her look of inquiry, I added, “ he is 
the gentleman who adopted me. He came 
here with me; he is below now.” 

She signified her assent by a quick motion; 
and in a moment I had been down and ex¬ 
plained the matter to Walter, and returned 
with him to the chamber. It was a very sim¬ 
ple thing, and occupied bnt a few rtunutes. 
He wrote rapidly, and a single page of white 
paper sufficed to say all that he thought 
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necessary. When it was done he read it 
aloud, and asked Mrs. Maynard if it was her 
last will and testament, and if she desired the 
doctor and himself to sign it as witnesses, to 
which she nodded. She had signed her name 
with much difficulty, and then the doctor 
wrote his. Then Walter took the pen, and 
wrote under his name, in strong, round char¬ 
acters, “ Walter Brent.” The paper was lying 
on a large book on his knee, as he wrote, and 
Mrs. Maynard watched the motions of his 
hand as he did so. She seemed to spell it out, 
letter by letter, and a wonderful change sud¬ 
denly came over her. A color, as if of re¬ 
newed life and strength, rushed into her face, 
and she started up in bed, holding out her 
arms eagerly toward him. He looked at her, 
first in surprise, and then, as he seemed to 
recognize her, he rose up and folded his arms 
proudly across his breast, gazing at her with 
a cold, impassive gaze. 

“Can’t you forgive me, Walter?” she plead¬ 
ed. “ Can’t you, too, let me depart in peace, 
and hope for a bright eternity? 0 Walter, 
Walter Brent—X know I wronged yon sorely 
—sorely; but a? you hope one day to be for¬ 
given for lighter sins than mine, I ask you to 
forgive me now, and pray for me when I am 
gone.” 

“You blasted my life — yon wrecked my 
happiness,” he answered, with unchanged face 
and mien. “ You repaid my love with treach¬ 
ery such as men do not forget; and you well 
nigh destroyed my faith in Heaven and man. 
Where is Massey?” 

“ Dead—long ago. He was killed in a duel 
in Mississippi. After that, I came North, and 
tried to find you. Yon may not believe me, 
Walter; but I pledge you my word, that when 
I married Rachel’s father, I thought you were 
dead.” 

“I believe yon,” he said. 

“And you’ll forgive me ?” she cried. 

“Yes. May God be merciful to you, and 
judge yon not hardly!” 

“Then take me back just for a moment to 
Jour arms!” she wildly pleaded; and her own 
were again stretched forth to him. a O Wal¬ 
ter, Walter! my husband! your forgiveness is 
little to me without your love. Yon know my 
moments are numbered. Just for one single 
minute, Walter, dear Walter, love me as you 
used to love me. Ret me kiss you, as I did 
then; and tell me, with your arms around me, 
that you forgive me.” 

In all my life I never heard so piteous a 
Tolce, nor saw such painful energy in suppli¬ 


cation. He did not move nor stir; he still 
looked upon her without change in the rigid 
lines of his face, or softening of his eye He 
only said, “ I have forgiven you; ask nothing 
more.” Her arms fell, and she sank back on 
the pillow; and even in the midst of her 
moans of anguish, her life escaped, and we 
saw only a dreary white face of clay. Then a 
change seemed to come over Walter. He 
stooped and closed her eyes, and pressing his 
lips lightly to her dead forehead, said to me, 
“ Yes, I did love her once. May He who cast 
no stone at the sinful woman forgive and love 
herP 

***** 

She was buried yesterday. After the fune¬ 
ral, the people who had been visiting at the 
house all left us, and we two were left alone 
with the servants in the great house. We sat 
in the drawing-room in silence for half an 
hour, and then he took my hand, and said : 

“ Now that we are revealed, dear Rachel, 
each to the other— now that you know all the 
wretchedness of my past life—I hid you recall 
the love you gave me, four years ago, and 
question yourself whether it was wisely be¬ 
stowed. I am many years your elder, almost 
an old man,in fact; while you are still young, 
and with everything here to make you happy. 
I don’t wish to do you a wrong, Rachel; think 
of it again, and tell me frankly if yon still 
think it well to love me.” 

I turned my eyes to his. I know he saw 
something in them that fully answered him, 
for he bent over and kissed me. 

u There is nothing here to make me happy 
without you,” I said. “As I never took coun¬ 
sel from anything but love, and faith, and 
honor, so will X not now. I think I may be 
happy, Walter; but only if you love me now, 
if you will love me always.” 

And in the glorious sunshine of that hour 
we took new heart of hope, and, forgetting 
the sorrows of the past, resolved to make the 
best of the life that was left us. 

“And from the fields of the soul, a fragrance 
celestial ascended— 

Charity, meekness, love, and hope, and forgive¬ 
ness, and patience.** 

While I have been writing, he has been 
walking under the elms, with his hands be¬ 
hind him, and his eyes bent thoughtfully to 
the ground. I can guess the subject of his 
thoughts, for many times he has raised his 
head and looked up toward this window. I 
hear his step now in the hall; he grows im- 
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patient at my absence, and I must rejoin 
him. 

And as I close this record of my life, my 
own true story, there comes upon me the 
language of a verse of the good book, which I 


have often read at my own mother’s knee, as 
she sat in this chair: 

“ For our light affliction, which is but a 
moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.” 
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